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was there a more stupid and injurious blun- 
der committed in connection with his- 
torical literature and the preservation of 
important public documents, than when 
the politicians who held the reins of 
power at one time, and could not appre- 
ciate the importance of that work, caused 
its suspension by an abrupt and unwarrant- 
able termination of a contract with the 
government, for its production. There is 
a consolation in the thought, however, 
that the name of Peter Force will be 
spoken with honor and reverence, and 
his deeds be recounted with gratitude, 
when those politicians and their puny acts 
shall be long forgotten. He was one of 
those modest and unobtrusive heroes in 
the great battle of life, whose labors, which 
give honor to.a nation, are unseen by the 
multitude, and are known only to the few 
who are familiar with the hidden forces 
which build up the character of a people. 
He was like the sap whose glorious power 
is seen, though unrecognised by the super- 
ficial observer, in the leaves, and blossoms, 
and luscious fruit of the tree. 

Mr. Force was born near Passaic Falls, 
New Jersey, on the 26th of November, 
1790. His father was a soldier in the old 
war for Independence, and by his removal 
to New Paltz, Ulster county, New York, 
when Peter was an infant, some have sup- 
posed that he was born there. When the 
child was threé years of age, his parents 
removed to New York city, and at the age 
of ten years, he was taken from school and 
apprenticed to William A. Davis, of Bloom- 
ingdale, to learn the art of printing. As 
a youth employed in Mr. Davis’s printing- 
office, he carried the proof-sheets of Mr. 
Irving’s Knickerbocker’s ‘‘ History of 
New York’’ between that office and the 
author. He once said to the writer in 
quiet pleasantry, whilst showing him a 
copy of the first edition of that work, 
printed by Davis, ‘“‘I helped write that 
book, but Mr. Irving never gave me credit 
for it.’’ He said he used to sit down by 
the roadside to rest, and read and laughed 
over the contents of the printed pages. 
One day he read the page containing the 
names of the principal Dutch families in 
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New York, and wrote with a pencil, in the 
margin, two or three names which the 
author had omitted. Mr. Irving retained 
them, and so he ‘helped write that 
book.’’ 

Young Force was an exemplary appren- 
tice, and learned his art well. He always 
took a lively interest in his craft, and was 
one of the earlier and most active mem- 
bers of the New York Typographical So- 
ciety, organized on the 4th of July, 1809. 
In 1812, when he was twenty-two years 
of age, he was chosen President of that 
association, and held the office until he 
left the city in 1815. The same year he 
was called out to do military duty, with 
the rank of 1st Sergeant. In the year 
1860, he was commissioned Major-General 
of the militia of the District of Columbia. 

When, in 1814, the members of the 
different trades and professions, in the city 
of New York and its vicinity, volunteered 
to work on the fortifications at Brooklyn, 
young Force led the printers as Marshal. 
In his Diary, under the date of ‘‘ Augusi 
16,’’ he wrote: 

‘This morning the printers met in front of the 
City Hall. At the meeting on Friday evening last, 
I had been appointed Marshal of the day, therefore 
took charge and formed the line about 6 o’clock 
We got a standard for the occasion, of blue silk. 
On it was a printing-press of gold leaf, with the 
following mottoes: Over the press, Ars artium 
omnium conservatrix, Under it, FREEDOM OF 
THE Press. We broke ground on the north-east 
side of the Heights Sper yo It began to rain 
just as we quit work, and we had the pleasure of 
walking through a very heavy shower down to 
Brooklyn, There we were treated very handsomely 
by Mr. Isaac Riley and Mr. Stephen B. Gould, 
booksellers.” 

Brooklyn was then a small village con- 
fined mostly to Fulton street. 

Mr. Force was active in military affairs 
as Assistant Adjutant and Sergeant Major, 
during the autumn of 1814, and on the 
4th of December he wrote in his Diary: 
‘‘A citizen once more. Took off my 
cockade.”’ . 

In November, 1815, Mr. Force went to 
Washington City, where he made his per- 
manent abode the following year and for 
the remainder of his useful life of fifty 
years. Active, energetic, faithful and true 
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in all things, he took a leading part in 
social and political life there. Hewas a 
member of the Common Council and of 
the Board of Aldermen ; and from 1836 
till 1840, he was Mayor of the City of 
Washington. The affairs of that city were 
in a confused state and its credit was low 
when he entered the office of Chief Magis- 
trate. His energy and wisdom so redeemed 
its character that on his retirement from 
office, the city legislature, by unanimous 
vote, passed a series of very complimentary 
resolutions. He was afterward: President 
of the National Institute for the promotion 
of science. 

Mr. Force’s most useful labors were in 
the field of Statistics and History. In 
1820, he began the publication of the 
National Calendar, an annual volume of 
national statistics, which he continued until 
1836, excepting the years 1825-6-7. From 
1823 to 1830 he published the atonal 
Journal, a political newspaper, which was 
the official organ during the administration 
of John Quincy Adams. In the course 
of ten years, from 1836 to 1846, he pub- 
lished ten volumes of historical tracts. 

Mr. Force’s chief work—his enduring 
monument—is the American Archives, in 
nine thick folio volumes. It was conceived 
by him so early as 1822, when he was alittle 
past thirty years of age. He then drew up 
the plan of the work, but he did not begin 
the execution of it as a life employment, 
until eleven years afterwards. In a letter 
to the Secretary of State in July, 1831, he 
described the proposed work, and asked 
permission to copy papers in the State 
Department. The Secretary (Edward 
Livingston) approved the work and the 
plan, and gave him the permission asked 
for. John Quincy Adams wrote a letter 
to him, commending the proposed work, 
and late in the year he memorialized Con- 
gress on the subject. The following year 


he published in’ his Calendar a collection” 


of the documents he had copied, for the 
purpose of more fully explaining his plan. 
These occupied about eighty pages of that 
work, in very small type. 

On the 2d of March, 1833, Congress 
passed an act authorizing the work, and 
empowering the Secretary of State to make 


a contract with Mr. Force for its publica- 
tion. This contract was made on the 19th 
of the same month, and a few weeks later 
the Secretary of State wrote a letter, com- 
mending the work. Early in the succeed- 
ing session Congress made an appropria- 
tion to carry out the contract. It was a 
private enterprise, and the Government, 
by the terms of the contract, was only a 
patron of it. That patronage was often 
a source of much annoyance to the Editor, 
yet with great fortitude he worked steadily 
on. His plan wasto give, in about twenty 
folio volumes, a ‘‘ collection of authentic 
records, State papers, debates, and letters 
and other notices of public affairs; the 
whole forming a documentary history of 
the origin and progress of the North Ame- 
rican Colonies, of the causes and accom- 
plishment of the American Revolution, 
and of the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, to the final ratificaton 
thereof,’’ It was to embrace the period 
from the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, in 1492, to the establishment of the 
National Constiution in 1789. 

In order to secure the more ready pa- 
tronage or co-operation of Congress, Mr. 
Force began by preparing for the press 
his Fourth Series, which covered the Stamp 
Act Congress and the period preliminary 
to the breaking out of the old war for 
Independence. So earnestly and indus- 
triously did he engage in the work that the 
Fourth Series, embracing six volumes, was 
completed and published in the course of 
less than nine years, from 1837 to 1846. 
Three more volumes, forming the com- 
mencement of the Fifth Series, and bring- 
ing the history down to 1776, were also 
printed (one in 1848, another in 1851, 
and a third in 1853), when the Secretary 
of State (Mr. Marcy) stopped the work 
by withholding his approval of the contents 
of the volumes submitted to him! It was 
an arbitrary and wholly unlooked-for 
action; and, doubtless, had Mr. Force 
chosen to have held the government to its 
contract for twenty volumes, by legal force, 
Congress would have reversed the action 
of the Secretary, But the great and good 
man, though sorely disappointed in havin 
the fruits of more than thirty years veel, 
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in a measure, and his cherished and most 
important and useful plans absolutely frus- 
trated, would listen to no propositions of 
friends to take a legal course for redress, 
or make application to Congress for a 
renewal of the contract. He suffered in 
dignified silence, and left his great work 
unfinished, to the lasting regret of every 
intelligent American who is acquainted 
with the intrinsic value of that which has 
appeared. 

Mr. Force was more than sixty years of 
age when this real calamity overtook him. 
It was known to comparatively a few per- 
sons, how immensely valuable was his 
collection of books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts, and those few felt a strong desire 
to have it possessed either by the National 
Government or by some historical institu- 
tion, in the event of his willingness to 
dispose of it; for he was compelled to 
cease labor on his work for which the 
collection had been made. It was sug- 
gested that he should offer it to the Go- 
vernment. He neverdid ; nor wasit until 
a short time before his death, that he enter- 
tained an idea of parting with it during his 
lifetime. Many overtures were made for 
its purchase, and he refused many tempting 
offers. Finally, in the year 1866, the en- 
lightened and scholarly Librarian of Con- 
gress, Mr. A. R. Sporrorp, who felt that it 
would be a national misfortune and a na- 
tional disgrace if that great historical library 
should be dispersed, as so many valuable 
libraries had been, made a determined 
effort to secure it for the Library of Con- 
gress. He obtained Mr. Force’s consent 
to sell it at the price of $100,000, which 
had been offered for it by parties in the 
City of New York. A bill making an 
appropriation of that amount for the pur- 
pose, passed through Congress without a 
dissenting voice, and in 1867 the col- 
lection was transferred to the shelves of 
the fire-proof Library Rooms of Congress. 
Mr. Force was invited to take a desk there 
and pursue his labors. But he never could 
feel at home out of his old rooms, and 
could not consent to accept the proffered 
privilege. He did not survive that change 
a year. His digestive organs became hope- 


‘scroll across them bearing 


lessly impaired, and on the 23d of January, 
1868, his spirit left its earthly tenement to 
return to its home in the Better Land. 

- The death of General Force was sin- 
cerely lamented by the citizens of Wash- 
ington, where he had resided more than 
fifty years, and by historical students 
everywhere ; and appropriate honors were 
paid to his memory. The remains of the 
illustrious dead were conveyed to the 
grave in Rock Creek Cemetery, near 
Georgetown, by the Hon. Richard Wal- 
lach, Mayor of Washington, Thomas - 
Blagden, Dr. J. B. Blake, Professor Joseph 
Henry, George W. Riggs, Dr. William 
Gunton, J. Carroll Brent, and J. C. Mc- 
Guire. 

Over that grave General Force’s child- 
ren have erected a monument designed 
by Jaques Jouvenal, of Washington City. It 
is composed of a simple obelisk shaft of 
the finest Italian marble, with a pedestal 
resting upon a black marbie plinth. 
The whole structure is almost nineteen 
feet in height, and very elegant in form 
and proportions. The ornamentation, de- 
vices and inscriptions are chaste, beautiful 
and appropriate. On the plinth at the 
front is the name Force, in large letters, 
Above this, carved in relief, is a shelf on 
which lie nine volumes of books, with 
the words, 
‘* AMERICAN ARCHIVES, 1774, 1776;’’ re- 
presenting the life-work of General Force. 
In the die of the pedestal above is this 
inscription: ‘‘ PETER Force; born Nov. 
26th, 1790; died Jan. 23d, 1868.’’ In 
the cornice above is a civic crown of 
laurel. On the side of the die, to the 
right, is the following: ‘‘ HANNAH, wif. 
of Peter Force; born April 2d, 1798; 
died March 26th, 1857.’’ Over this is 
cut a white lily, the emblem of purity, 
a flower Mrs. Force very much loved. 
On another die is inscribed : ‘‘ Children 
of P. and H. Force. Samuel S. Force; 
born April 11th, 1835; died March 7th 
1856; Marian E. Force; born Nov. 27th, 
1838; died Jan. 31st, 1861.’’ Over this 
is across and wreath. On another die is 
the following: ‘‘ Children of P. and H. 
Force. . ‘‘ Edward Leggett ; born August 
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1st, 1859 ; died March 18th, 1863. Mary 
Isabel, wife of W. H. Jones; born Oct. 
gth, 1818; died July 20th 1870.’’ Over 
this is carved a flying dove, with an olive 
branch, returuing to its home with hope and 
peace. 

General Force is known specially as a 
Historian, but he gave other subjects his 
profound attention, and made them themes 
for productions of his pen. Among 
these may be mentioned Arctic Discov- 
eries, Invention of Printing, and the 
Authorship of Junius. Many learned so- 
cieties in this country and in Europe 
honored themselves by enrolling his name 
on their lists of membership. His cor- 
respondence was extensive, and was car- 
ried on with discrimination. His hand- 
writing was bold and plain, and his 
signature (of which a fac simile is here 
given) was a very peculiar one. To the 


autograph collectors who applied to him 
for it, he never responded, for he had not 
the feeling of a mere antiquary, and 
thought it not worth his while to gratify 
only curiosity. 

The great Library which General Force 
had collected is a monument to his en- 
ergy, discretion and knowledge of books. 
It contained, when it was transferred to 
the Capitol, 22,529 volumes, not enume- 
rating the pamphlets as volumes, Count- 
ing these, as is done in most libraries, 
the’ number is about 60,000 volumes. 
There are about 45,000 separate titles in 
the collection. Out of these 7,850 vol- 
umes are duplicates already in the Library 
of Congress. Mr. Spofford, the Librarian 
of Congress, in his report to the Joint 
Committee on the Library, says: ‘‘ Taken 
as a whole, it is unquestionably true that 
so extensive a collection of the most rare 
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and valuable hooks and manuscripts re- 
lating to America could not be assembled 
at so late a period as the present, even 
with unlimited means.’’ The collection 
may be classified under the heads of (1), 
Printed books relating to America; (2), 
Early American newspapers; (3), Pam- 
phlets relating to America; (4), Maps; 
(5), Incunabula, or books printed during 
the infancy of the Art; (6), Manuscripts 
and Autographs; (7), Materials for the 
American Archives, or Documentary His- 
tory of America. In the department of 
books relating to America, the Library 
embraces the largest private collection 
ever brought together. There are few 
books or pamphlets, published in America 
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or Great Britain concerning this country, 
that may not be found in this collection. 
Whilst the Library of Congress contained 
at the time of the purchase of General 
Force’s collection less than 6,000 pam- 
phlets, the latter included nearly 40,000, 

To the zeal, energy and wisdom of the 
Librarian of Congress, our country is 
indebted for the possession of these ines- 
timable treasures—treasures which might 
never be gathered again, The collection 
of MSS. made by Mr. Force for his 
‘* Archives’ ought to be published ac- 
cording to his plan. ‘They are now, ina 
great degree, buried from the public view. 
The American people would gladly bear 
the expense. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMPLE preparations are a-making for 
the establishment of a National Museum 
in a portion of the old State House in 
Philadelphia, under the direction of man- 
agers composed of both sexes. The 
Board of Lady Managers have Mrs. Lily 
Macalester Berghmans for their President, 
and Mrs. Sarah Butler Wistar for their Se- 
cretary. A meeting of the Board was held 
on the 25th of October, 1873—a day 
conspicuous in the annals of Philadelphia 
as that on which non-importation resolu- 
tions were adopted there in 1765, and 
signed by a large portion of the mercantile 
community. This was a proceeding earlier 
by six days than a similar one in the city 
of New York, for which a claim of prece- 
dence has been given, At that meeting 
the following interesting letter was re- 
ceived from Colonel Frank M, Etting, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Res- 
toration of Independence Hall, on the 
subject of the National Museum :— 

“Lapies: Since your last meeting the Com- 
mittee on the Restoration of Independence Hall 
have been sedulously engaged in preparing the 
old ‘Judicial Chamber’ in the State House, for the 
national purpose in which you have patriotically 
enlisted. 

“A tiled pavement has replaced the rotten and 
insecure floor, and every precaution has be: 
taken to render the chamber and the whole building 
safe from fire. ‘The inspector of the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company—the most experienced 
in town—after a careful survey, has pronounced 
all the appointments of both chambers perfect. 
He has recommended certain changes in the roof, 
&c., to guard against danger from without. These 
and other of his suggestions for the security of the 
old State House and its contents have received the 
cordial recommendation of adoption by Councils, 
from his Honor the Mayor, and we have every 
reason to believe, will be speedily carried out. 

“ The windows accessible from the square have 
been effectually guarded by gratings of iron, while 
suitable glass cases have been placed in the cham- 
ber to receive such small articles as need that kind 
of protection; two locks have been attached to 
each door, in order (as in the case of banks) to 
require the concurrent presence of two parties to 
gain access; these keys are herewith handed you 
or such disposition as you may judge best. 

“In regard to the adornments of this chamber, 





we have kept invariably in view the plan sul mitted 
to Councils in our preliminary report in June last 
(an extract from which we append), and in the 
efficient accomplishment of which we are _per- 
suaded of one cordial and complete co-operation, 
Through the noble contribution of Mr. James 
Harrison, we shall soon be able appropriately to 
illustrate the whole of Pennsylvania’s colonial 
history. As soon as Mr. Harrison received from 
this committee an outline of their project, he most 
generously consented to place under our charge a 
series of magnificent paintings which had been 
prepared before the Revolutionary War by order 
of the Penn family, to be presented to this Prov- 
ince, These pictures were purchased, by a most 
fortunate chance, by Mr. Harrison, at a sale of the 
Penn effects in London, and through his public 
= they are now deposited in the very building 
the Penn family designed so to decorate, They 
consist of the celebrated original picture of Penn’s 
Treaty by West—to which the place of honor has 
been given in the museum—a full-length portrait 
of George III., taken from life by Ramsey, and 
portraits of three-quarter length of William, Mary, 
George I., George II., by the same master hand 
from the most celebrated originals. Thus we only 
need similar portraits of Charles IT, (to place over 
the Treaty picture). and James II, (for which an 
nm egg space chronologically has been pre- 
seryed), to make the series of the reigning sover- 
eigns of Great Britain during the colonial depend- 
ence complete. The portraits at our command 
-have been arranged to illustrate the various epochs 
in the national history, terminating, however, with 
the war of 1812, beyond which period we found it 
impossible, even had it been expedient, to intro- 
duce any paintings. A fine portrait of Thomas 
Paine has been presented, as well as of Chief 
Justice Chase and of Captain Johnston Blakeley. 

“ Among other relics now turned over to you is 
one deserving of especial notice, both from the 
source from which it comes and for its intrinsic 
interest. Mr. Charles Reed, a Fellow of the An- 
tiquarian Society of London, as well as M. P., 
travelling in this country to familiarize himself 
with the institutions of the United States, on vis- 
iting Independence Hall, desired to have preserved 
among the archives of our museum an original 
letter of Admiral Sir William Penn, the father of 
the “ Founder,” whose. portrait hangs in the 
chamber near the Treaty picture. Mr. George 
W. Childs, to whom the letter was handed, with 
his proverbial generosity, intends to present a case 
in which it may be appropriately exhibited. A 
number of other relics you will find herewith, and 
however trivial they may seem, it is well for us to 
bear in mind that every contribution to the museum 
of Independence Hall is an offering upon the 
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0 say, can you ace by the dawn's early light, 
ae we hail’d at the ited we odd ot 
ve pone a8 pes and bi “hee rs thro’ caliente 
ver the ramparts we watch’d were so ry oe 3 
And the rockets’ red g the bombs bursting in 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our paw See was and i ere 
O say does that star-spangled banner yet w 
O'er the laud of ¢ the free and the home of the brave? 


From the shore dimly seen thro’ the mis’s of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
‘What is that which the breeze oer the towering 
As it fitfaily blows, half conceals half discloses? 
Now it catches 
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O’er the laad of the free and the home of 


band who so vauntingly swore 
‘That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 

A home and and a country should leave us no more? 
sree blood has wash’d out thelr foul 1 Coneetagre pollution. 

could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the apes 

And the star-spangied banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free aud the home of the brave. 
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altar of patriotism ; prompted by the generous love 
of country, its acceptable flames rise towards 
heaven, and serve as an unmistakable beacon to 
pilgrims hitherward throughout the length and 
breadth of our own land. While even the nations 
of the Old World, contributing, as they have 
shown a desire to do, establish a foothold upon 
our soil, laying siege to our hearts, claim to be, 
‘as Englishmen,’ ‘as Frenchmen,’ ‘of foreign- 
ers, but brothers.’ 
“Very faithfully, 
Frank M. Etrtine,” 


At the same meeting, the following let- 
letter of Francis S. Key, the author of 
‘*the Star-Spangled Banner,’’ written to 
his mother, was presented to the Museum 
by Mrs. Alice C. Etting; and, on motion, 
it was resolved that the descendants of 
Col. Armistead, who commanded Fort 
McHenry, be requested to place on depo- 
sit in the National Museum the very flag 
apostrophized by Mr. Key in the national 
anthem, and which at present is in the 
custody of the New England Genealogical 
Society for temporary purposes :— 


Georgetown, 2 Sept. 1814. 
My Dear Mother : 

You have made allowance, I hope, for our con- 
fusion and anxiety here, and have therefore excused 
my not writing sooner. Indeed, for two or three 
days after our disgrace,! I had neither time nor 
mind to do anything. I had however a promise 
from Mr. Monroe,? that he would write to Taney* 
often and soon so you might know I was well. 
You have since, no doubt, heard how mercifully 
we have all been spared here. The enemy not 
even entering our town, which I am sure they 
would have done, had they not gone off with such 
unnecessary precipitation. They have to-day left 
Alexandria, I trust we shall see no more of them. I 
hope we shall be grateful to God for this deliverance, 
and remember how much more light our chastise- 
ment has been than we expected or deserved. 

I am going in the morning to Baltimore to pro- 
ceed in a flag-vessel to General Ross. Old Dr. 
Beanes of Mariboro is taken prisoner by the enemy, 
who threaten to carry him off. Some of his friends 
have urged me to apply for a flag and go to try to 
procure his rclease.* I hope to return in about 8 
or 10 days, tho’ it is uncertain, as I do not know 
where to find the fleet. As soon as I get back, | 
shall set out for Frederick. 

God bless you, my dear mother. 
To Mrs, A. P. Key, Pipe Creek. 


F. S. Key. 





SIR HENRY CLINTON'S DISPATCH. 


THE land and naval expedition of Sir 
Henry Clinton up the Hudson River early 
in October, 1777, when he captured forts 
Clinton and Montgomery in the High- 
lands, was intended as a diversion in favor 
of Burgoyne, who was struggling against 
the American army on the Upper Hudson. 

‘1 Allusion is here made to the recent defeat of the Ameri- 
cans at Bladensburg, the capture of Washington City and 
the destruction of the Public Buildings.— Ep.] 

2 Colonel James Monroe, then Secretary of State. 

% The late Chicf Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who married a sister of Key.—[ En.) 

4 The President (Mr, Madison] granted Mr. Key permis- 
sion to go, and in company with the late J. S. Skinner, he 
went in a cartel ship, under a flag of truce, They found the 
British fleet at the mouth of the Potomac, preparing to 
attack Baltimore, Admiral Cochrane agreed to release Dr, 
Beanes, but refused to let him or his friends return then. 
They were placed on board another vessel, where they were 
courteously treated. When the fleet sailed up the Patapsco 
they were returned to the cartel ship, but were guarde: 
some marines to prevent their landing and communicati 
information tu their countrymen, The vessel was ancho 
within sight of Fort McHenry, which the British fleet pro- 

led to storm. The three friends were compelled to en- 
dure the anxiety of mind which that event produced, all one 
night. They had no means of knowing the result until ‘‘ the 
dawn’s early light.’’ They awaited that dawn with the most 
intense feeling. When it came they saw with joy that “the 


The capture of the Highland forts, the 
breaking ofthe obstructions, and the pas- 
sage of a flying squadron under Sir James 
Wallace up the stream with troops on a 
marauding expedition, seemed to give 
assurance to Clinton, that his efforts would 
be crowned with success. Accordingly, 


old flag was still there!’ It was during that bombardment 
that Key, pacing the deck of the vessel, composed the im- 
mortal song, ‘‘ ‘The Star Spangled Banner,” he rude first 
draft of it was written on the back of a letter, and he wrote it 
out at full length on his arrival in Baltimore, On the follow- 
ing morning he read it to his uncle, Judge Nicholson, one of 
the brave defenders of the Fort, and asked his opinion of it. 
The Judge was so pleased with it that he took it to the print- 
ing office of Captain Benjamin Edes, on the corner of Balti- 
more and Gay streets, and directed copies to be struck off in 
hand-bill form, Edes was then on duty with the gallant 
Twenty-seventh Regiment, and Samuel Sands, the printer’s 
apprentice, set up the song in type, printed it, and distributed 
it among the citizens, It was first sung in a restaurant, next 
door to the late Holiday street Theatre, by Charles Durang, 
to the air of “ Anacreon in Heaven,” in the presence of a 
large number of the defenders of Baltimore, After that it was 
sung nightly at the theatre for a long time. It was also sung 
everywhere else in public and private, and created intense 
enthusiasm, 

The Recorp presents its readers, on page 7, with a fac 
simile of that first printed copy of “ The tar-Spangled Ban- 
ner,”’ from the om in the possession of Mr. Robert 
Coulter Davis, of Philadelphia.—[{Ev, ] 
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on the day after the capture of the forts 
he sent the following dispatch to Bur- 
goyne: 

“* Fort Montgomery, October 8, 1777. 

“* Nous y voict [here we are], and nothing be- 
tween us and Gates. I sincerely hope this little 
success of ours may facilitate your operations. In 
answer to your letter of the 28th of September, by 
C. C. [Captain Campbell], I shall only say, I can- 
not presume to order, or even advise, for reasons 
obyious. I heartily wish you success, 

“ Faithfully yours, 


“ Gen. Burgoyne.” H. CLINTON,” 


This dispatch was written on tissue 
paper, in a fine hand, and placed in a 
hollow elliptical case of silver, neatly made 
so as to be taken apart at the centre by 
one part slipping over a shoulder in the 
other part as represented in the engraving, 
which is made exactly the size of the ori- 
ginal. It was placed in the hands of a 
trusty messenger, with instructions to swal- 
low the ‘‘bullet,’’ as the silver case was 
called, in the event of his being arrested, 
and so conceal all evidence of his mission. 

Governor George Clinton, who was in 
command at Forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomery, had vith and established his 
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SIR HENRY CLINTON’S DISPATCH. 


the prisoner a powerful dose of tartar 
emetic, which soon brought from his 
stomach the silver bullet. Although he 
was closely watched, the prisoner suc- 
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headquarters about four miles west of 
New Windsor, at a place afterward called 
‘* Washington Square,’’ at the house of 
Mrs. Falls. There his dispersed troops were 
collected preparatory to their march for the 
defence of Kingston. At about noon, on 
the roth of October, a horseman riding 
with much speed approached the disor- 
dered camp. He was challenged, when he 
said, ‘‘I ama friend, and wish to see Gene- 
ral Clinton,’’ meaning the British general 
of that name. He was the Baronet’s mes- 
senger with the silver bullet. He supposed 
the American forces in the Highlands were 
utterly dispersed or annihilated, and never 
having heard of an American General Clin- 
ton, also supposed he was approaching the 
British camp. He was conducted to Gov. 
Clinton’s quarters, and when ushered into 
his presence, he perceived, with amaze- 
ment, his fatal mistake. ‘Iam lost !’’ he 
exclaimed, in a half-subdued voice, and cast 
something into his mouth and swallowed 
it. The movement was seen, suspicion was 
aroused, and the stranger was arrested. 
Dr. Moses Higby, then residing near Mrs. 
Falls’s, was sent for. He administered to 
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THE SILVER BULLET. 


ceeded in swallowing the bullet again. 
He now refused a second emetic, when 
Governor Clinton threatened to hang him 
on a tree and search for the bullet with 
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the surgeon’s knife. ‘The emetic was ad- 
ministered ; the bullet reappeared, and on 
a close examination it was found to be 
hollow. In it was discovered Clinton’s 
dispatch. ‘‘ Out of his own mouth’’ the 
prisoner was condemned as a spy. On 
his almost immediate march toward King- 
‘ston Governor Clinton took the spy with 
him. At Hurley, a few miles from King- 
ston, he was tried and condemned to 
death; and whilst Kingston was blazing 
from the touch of the British torch, the 
Baronet’s messenger was hanged upon an 
apple-tree near the old church in the 
perishing town. 

The bullet and its contents were a long 
time in the possession of the late General 
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James Tallmadge, who was one of the 
executors of the will of Governor George 
Clinton. From him it passed into the 
family of Governor De Witt Clinton. In 
the winter of 1858 the writer of this paper 
found it in the possession of the late 
Charles A. Clinton, son of De Witt Clin- 
ton, who allowed him to make a careful 
drawing of the dispatch and the bullet. 
The paper of the former was much worn, 
and the writing was almost faded out. 
Both had changed to a pale sepia color. 
The name of H. Clinton was quite plain. 
Can any reader of the REcorpD tell where 
that bullet with the despatch now is? It 
ought to find a place among the collec- 
tions of the New York Historical Society. 





THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH WEST. 


No. J. 

The Recor» is indebted to Mr. Isaac Smucker, 
of Newark, Ohio, for the following sketch. Its 
readers will be glad to know that the author will 
give them others, 

Tue French were the first Europeans— 
the first civilized occupants of the exten- 
sive portion of the United States situated 
between the Alleghany mountains on the 
east andthe Mississippi river on the west, 
and between the great chain of lakes on 
the north and the Ohio river on the 
south; and France was the first civilized 
power to exercise authority in and over it. 
The section of country situated within the 
above-named limits is generally designated 
as ‘* The Great North West,’’ and was the 
bloody theatre upon which was contested 
the right to occupy, to control, to govern 
it by the three great powers of France, 
England and the United States, and who, 
respectively in the order named, by the 
wager of battle, became its conquerors 
during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Meanwhile during nearly the 
whole of that period it was also the fiery 
arena upon which the right of any civil- 
ized people to settle and govern it was 


furiously contested by its uncivilized occu- 
pants, the confederated tribes of Indian 
barbarians. 

This state of things naturally, indeed 
necessarily, brought to this great battle- 
field many military expeditions in hostile 
array, intent upon conquest. I propose to 
give briefly, in this and in a few succeed- 
ing papers, the history of those expedi- 
tions. 

The first Frenchman—the first civilized 
man—certainly known to have entered 
the ‘‘ Great North West,’’ was René Mes- 
nard, a Catholic priest. He coasted along 
the southern shore of Lake Superior in 
1660, and established some missions 
among the Indians, This brave mission- 
ary perished of cold and hunger the next 
year, at the portage of Kewenaw, near 
the southern shore of Lake Superior. He 
was soon followed by Claude Allouez, 
Claude Dablon and Jaques Marquette, 
also priests, the latter of whom, with 
Jotiet and others, discovered the Upper 
Mississippi river in 1673. 

France, on the 14th of June, 1671, took ° 
formal possession of the North West, and 
by the erection of forts and maintaining 











a military force in the country much of 
the time, 4ef¢ possession of it until the 
treaty of 1763, with England, when the 
last-named power entered into possession. 
The policy of France being regarded by 
the Colonies and by the English govern- 
ment as aggressive, hostile measures were 
determined upon in 1754. Virginia made 
the initial movement. Lieut. Col. George 
Washington, with about forty men of Col. 
Fry’s regitnent, and some friendly In- 
dians, met a French force east of the 
Monongahela river, commanded by M. 
Jumonville, who with ten of his command 
were killed, and the remainder of his 
force were captured. This occurred May 
30th 1754. Col. Fry, the colonel of the 
Virginia regiment, on account of illness, 
was able to accompany his command no 
further than the mouth of Wills’s Creek 
(afterwards Fort Cumberland), where also 
he died. The command of the regiment 
therefore devolved upon Lieut. Colonel 
George Washington, who, after the capit- 
ulation of Jumonville’s command, ordered 
a retreat, having reliable information that 
the French were reinforced, and on the 
march to meet him. Col. Washington, 
on arriving at the Great Meadows, halted 
and built Fort Necessity, and awaited the 
arrival of the enemy. On the 3d of July 
they arrived, nine hundred strong, and 
opened upon the little fortress at 11 
o’clock A. M., and kept up the bombard- 
ment until 11 o’clock Pp. M. ‘Col. Wash- 
ington capitulated the next day, leaving 
only his cannon in the hands of the 
enemy. 

The French having menacingly erected 
a line of forts from the lake to the Ohio 
river, and refusing to destroy them, Eng- 
land decided to send an army of over a 
thousand men under command of General 
Braddock to chastise them. Governor 
Dinwiddie, of the colony of Virginia, 
heartily co-operated with Gen. Braddock, 
as did other colonial governors, and 
swelled the army of the latter to over two 
thousand men. Col. Washington joined 


the army as a volunteer aid to the Gene- 
ral. 


Generals Gage, Gates and Lewis, of 
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Revolutionary fame, were attached to this 
army, the first being a colonel, and the 
two others ranking as captains, 

Gen. Braddock arrived at Alexandria, 
Virginia, on the 2oth of February, 1755, 
with the 44th and 48th regiments of the 
British army, commanded by Sir Peter 
Halket and Col. Dunbar. ‘Thirty sailors 
had also been attached to Braddock’s 
army by Admiral Keppel, who com- 
manded the squadron that brought over 
the two regiments, making the army over 
one thousand strong, without the provin- 
cial troops. - The whole army consisted: 
of more than two thousand effective men. 
About half of the whole army marched 
from Alexandria on the 8th and gth of 
April, under command of Sir Peter Hal- 
ket, by way of Winchester, Virginia, and 
arrived at Fort Cumberland on the roth 
of May. The other half of the army 
marched from Alexandria, with the artil- 
lery and stores, under command of Col. 
Dunbar, on the 18th of April, by way of 
Frederick, Maryland, and arrived at Fort 
Cumberland, May the 2oth, where the 
army was detained several weeks. 

In June, Gen. Braddock, with one thou- 
sand two hundred men, besides officers, 
marched for Fort Duquesne, and arrived 
at the junction of the Monongahela and 
Youghiogheny rivers, July 8th. Col. Dun- 
bar was left to conduct the remainder of 
the army, by slower marches, and he did 
not overtake it. After the battle the 
remnant of that portion of the army of 
Braddock that had been defeated, joined 
Col. Dunbar’s command, on their retreat. 
Gen. Braddock crossed the Monongahela 
river, and marched down on the south- 
west side, and when within ten or twelve 
miles of Fort Duquesne, he recrossed it, 
Col. Gage with three hundred men, in 
front closely followed by the remainder, 
all having reached the north-east side at 
about 1 o’clock. ‘The army had barely 
resumed their forward movement when a 
heavy discharge of musketry was poured 
in upon their front by an invisible force, 
and this was the first intelligence they had 
of the proximity of anenemy! This was 
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soon followed by another broadside into 
their right flank, which filled them with 
consternation, and produced confusion and 
disorder, as well as alarm, in the ranks. 
The enemy was in ambuscade and covered 
by trees, and was therefore able to make 
every shot tell, Braddock’s army being at 
great disadvantage, from having been thus 
unexpectedly attacked. ‘They however re- 
turned the fire, but seeing no eneniy they 
shot quite at random, and probadly with- 
out doing much harm, for the enemy was 
able to keep up its discharges of fire-arms 
in quick, continued succession, producing 
a panic and causing such confusion as to 
render a restoration of order an impossi- 
bility. Retreating and huddling together 
in confusion, they nevertheless kept up an 
irregular, random sort of a fight, for three 
hours, when more than half of them were 
ascertained to have been either killed or 
wounded. The Virginia troops were: the 
most efficient, for they adopted the Indian 
mode, and fought, each man for himself, 
from behind a tree. ‘The commander dis- 
couraged this mode of warfare, and manceu- 
vered his British regulars as though he were 
fighting an enemy on an open plain. Until 
the close of the battle, the French and 
Indians concealed in the ravines and be- 
hind trees, kept up, as says Albach, ‘a 
deadly and unceasing discharge of mus- 
ketry, singling out their objects, taking 
deliberate aim, and producing a carnage 
almost unparalleled in the annals of mo- 
dern warfare.’’ ‘‘The men,’’ says Col. 
Orme, ‘‘ fired away, in the most irregular 
manner, all their ammunition, and then 
ran off, leaving to the enemy the artillery, 
provisions and baggage.’’ 

Gen. Braddock had five horses shot 
from under him,’’ and finally was himself 
shot through the lungs, and died on the 
13th of July, in what is now Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, where also he was 
buried. Col. Washington had two horses 
shot from under him, and his clothes were 
pierced by bullets, in a number of places. 
Sir Peter Halket and ten captains were 


killed.’’ Of the eighty-six officers, twenty- 
six were killed, and thirty-seven wounded. 
The killed and wounded of the privates 
amounted to seven hundred and fourteen ! 

The French and Indians in this action 
numbered respectively, of the former in- 
cluding Canadians, two hundred and fifty, 
and of the latter six hundred. Capt. M. de 
Beaujeu was commander, and he was killed 
early in the action. Capt. Dumas then 
assumed command, ‘The enemy lost three 
officers in killed, and four wounded, and 
the killed and wounded of soldiers and 
Indians amounted to sixty or more. 

The retreating army reached Dunbar’s 
camp on the 12th; the wagons he des- 
patched to convey the wounded having 
reached them the day before. On the 13th 
they all took up the line of retreat, and 
reached Fort Cumberland on the 17th. 
Gen. Braddock, says Albach, was buried 
in the road, within a few yards of the pre- 
sent National Road, and about one mile 
west of the site of ‘‘ Fort Necessity,’’ at 
the Great Meadows. 

The terrible slaughter-was a needless 
one, being wholly the result of the per- 
verseness and bad generalship on the part 
of the commanding officer. Had he kept 
his entire army together, and marched 
cautiously with a sufficiently strong recon- 
noitering force in advance and on the 
flanks to have guarded against ambuscades, 
the expedition would have been successful ; 
as it turned out, it was terribly disastrous. 
It needed only the giving heed to the ju- 
dicious suggestions of his modest provin- 
cial volunteer aid, George Washington, 
who understood the mode of warfare and 
treacherous character of the enemy, to have 
had victory instead of defeat. But it was 
not in the nature of. Gen. Braddock, who 
had commanded armies successfully in the 
wars of Spain, Portugal and Germany, to 
take kindly the hints given him by a com- 
paratively inexperienced youth of twenty- 
three, who had seen but little service, and 
who was but little known to fame. 


Newark, Ohio. $3. 








The Recorp is indebted to Mr. W. J. Bruce, 
of Pittston, Pennsylvania, for the following paper: 

FivEs of old papers are an unfailing trea- 
sury of things ‘‘ quaint, curious and rare.’’ 
Yet, papers having but an ephemeral ex- 
istence, these treasures are soon lost and 
forgotten unless rescued and placed on 
some lasting page. 

At different times, since the REcorD 
was founded, there have appeared many 
items and articles of interest pertaining to 
Franklin, and I trust that many more, as 
they are discovered, will find their way 
into its columns. 

I send you two, which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen in print before I met with 
them in the Brunswick Gazette’ of May 4, 
1790. The one is the ‘‘order of proces- 
sion’’ observed at the funeral of Dr. Frank- 
lin; the other is an eulogistic ode written 
upon the occasion of his death for, and 
1 The Brunswick Gazette was published at New 
Brunswick, in New Jersey, by Abraham Blauvelt. 
He seems to have been a most pertinacious brother 
of the quill, clinging to the tripod under all diffi- 
culties, now publishing, in connection with Shelly 
Arnett (who had been associated with Shepard 
Kollock in Zhe Political Intelligencer and New 
Jersey Advertiser), the Brunswick Gazette and 
Weekly Monitor ; then, under his own name, the 
Brunswick Gazette and for some years afterwards, 
The Guardian or New Brunswick Advertiser. 
As papers went in that day: the sheet compares 
favorably with other Mercuries of the time.— 
[W. J. B.] 

? Dr. Franklin died on Saturday, April 17, 1790. 
He was interred on the Wednesday following in 
Christ Church yard. Congress ordered a general 
mourning throughout the United States, and the 
National Assembly of France decreed that each 
member should wear mourning for three days,— 


[W. J. B.] 


5 Gen. Thomas Mifflin. He was elected Presi- 
dent, and George Ross Vice President, of the Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, Nov. 
11, 1789. The “Constitution of 1790,” providing 
for the election of a governor and other officers of 
the Commonwealth, was not yet adopted. Gen, 
Mifflin was the first governor of the state under 
this instrument. The popular vote was 30,527, of 
which Mifflin had 27,725 and his opponent, Arthur 
St. Clair, Federalist, 2,802. Gen. Mifflin was twice 
re-elected over F, A. Muhlenberg, the vote being 
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THE DEATH AND FUNERAL OF FRANKLIN. 










published in, the same paper of the same 
date. 

I am under many obligations to Hon. 
John B. Linn, Deputy Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, for his courtesy in obtain- 
ing for me necessary information from 
State papers. 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, Afri 28. 


The following was the order of proces- 
sion on Wednesday last,’ at the funeral 
of our late learned, illustrious citizen, Dr. 
FRANKLIN, 

All the Clergy of the city, including 
the Ministers of the Hebrew congregation, 
before the Corpse. 

THE Corpse, carried by citizens. The 
pall, supported by the President’ of the 
State, the Chief Justice,* the President of 
the Bank,® Samuel Powell,® William Bing- 
ham,’ and David Rittenhouse,*® Esquires. 


in 1793, 18,590 against 10,706, while in 1796 it 
stood 30,020 to 1,011.—[W. J, B.] 

4 Thomas McKean. He received his commis- 
sion, July 28, 1777, and remained upon the Bench 
until 1799, when he resigned the seat of Chief Jus- 
tice for the gubernatorial chair to which he was 
elected that year, holding it, as did Mifflin, for 
three successive terms. 

5 Thomas Willing, a member of Congress in 1776 
and afterwards President of the first Bank of the 
United States.—[W. J. B.] ’ 

6 Samuel Powell was a prominent citizen of Phi- 
ladelphia, and was on terms of intimacy with 
Franklin, He was a carpenter by trade and very 
wealthy, owning ninety houses and from the foot 
of Pear st, all land south to Spruce st. He lived 
at N. E. corner of Pine and Second streets. See 
RecorD for‘Sept., 1873, page 424. - He was elected 
a member of the State Senate in 1791.—[W. J. B.] 

7 William Bingham was the first United States 
Senator (with Witliam Maclay) from Pennsylvania. 
He was afterwards a member of the state legis- 
lature. Mr. Bingham was a gentleman of great 
wealth, having extensive landed possessions in 
Luzerne, Susquehanna, Sullivan, Bradford, and 
other counties. The business of the vast estate 
still compels the attention of the trustees to its 
immense interests, and an office, with a considera- 
ble clerical force, is found necessary to its prudent 
and profitable conduct.—[W. J. B.} 

8 The philosopher, Rittenhouse, in his younger 
years, was a farmer and watchmaker. Afterwards 
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Mourners, consisting of the family of 
the deceased, with a number of particular 
friends. 

The Secretary and Members of the Su- 
preme Executive Council.’ 

The Speaker and Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

Judges of the Supreme Court’ and 
officers of Government. 


devoting his attention to physics, he became dis- 
tinguished for the accuracy of his calculations in 
astronomy and the boldness with’which he pur- 
sued andannounced his discoveries. He succeeded 
Franklin as President of the American Philosophical 
Society.—[ W. J. B.] 


1 Of the members of the Supreme Executive 
Council, there were present, Charles Biddle, Secre- 
tary; Samuel Miles (see Recorp for February and 
March, 1873, pages 49 and 114), Amos Gregg, 
Christopher Kucher, Richard Willing, Zebulon 
Potts, William Wilson and Samuel Edie. This 
was the last Supreme Executive Council of Penn- 
sylvania.—[W. J. B.] 


2 The following gentlemen were the Represen- 
tatives composing this, the last General Assembly 
of the Province :— 

Richard Peters, Speaker; Peter J. Lloyd, Clerk ; 
Samuel Mackay, John White, from Northumber- 
land; Laurence Sickle, Jacob Hetthernus, William 
Lewis, William Rawle, Francis Gurney, from Phi- 
ladelphia; R. Peters, Samuel Ashmead, Thomas 
Paul, Thomas Britton, Elias Bays, from Philadel- 
phia Co.; G. Wyncoop, V. Upp, John Chapman, 
James Bryan, from Bucks; John Gilchrist, James 
Finney, from Fayette; Jos. Allison, A. Wright, 
James Marshal, Thomas Ryerson, from Washing- 
ton; Richard Thomas, Richard Denny, Jr., Caleb 
James, John McDonnell, from Chester; James 
Clennison, John Hopkins, James Cunningham, 
from Lancaster; T. Chfogan, Jos. Read, Jacob 
Schmyser, John Steuart, William Godfrey, from 
York; T. Kennedy, Daniel Mitchell, Jonathan 
Hoyd, from Cumberland; John Ludwig, Joseph 
Sands, Joseph Hiester, Nicholas Seitz, Daniel 
Laubach, from Berks; Peter Ealen, Stephen Ballist, 
C. Ihrie, Jr., Anthony Lerch, from Northampton; 
John Moore, Harman Husband, from Bedford ; 
Obediah Gore, from Luzerne; John Neal, from 
Alleghany; J. Medly, John Carson, James Mc- 
Creighl, from Dauphin. 

The journal of the Assembly has but a scanty 
reference to the solemn occasion. From the min- 
utes of Monday, April 19th, 1790, I learn that “ the 
President was invited to be a pall-bearer at the 
funeral.” On Tuesday, April 20, by resolution, I 
presume, a quantity of “‘ gunpowder was to be fur- 
nished for the purpose of firing minute-guns during 
the funeral procession of Dr. Franklin.” On Wed- 
nesday, April 21, it was ordered that the members 
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The gentlemen of the Bar.‘ 

The Mayor and Corporation of the city 
of Philadelphia. 

The Printers’ of the city with their 
Journeymen and Apprentices. 

The Philosophical Society.® 

The College of Physicians.’ 

The Cincinnati." 


“* wear crape around the left arm in memory of our 
former President, Dr, Franklin,”” On May 14, 1790, 
there is a minute on the journal recording the 
“ presentation of a portrait of Dr. Franklin by his 
executors.” —[W. J. B.] 

8 The associate judges of the Supreme Court 
were William A. At Lee, George Bryan and Jacob 
Rush.—[W. J. B.] 

4 Among the prominent gentlemen of the Phi- 
ladelphia bar were Jonathan Sargent, William Brad- 
ford, Edward Burd, William Barton, George Camp- 
bell, Daniel Clymer, George A. Dallas, Joseph Bb. 
McKean, Governeur Morris, William Rawle, P. S. 
Duponceau, Jacob Bankson, etc. Of these, the first 
two named filled the position of Attorney-General 
with great honor.—[W. J. B.] 

5 The “ printers of the city” were chiefly Mathew 
Carey, a name revered in the profession; Chris- 
topher Sower, the printer of the first quarto Bible 
in German, in the United States; R. Aitkin, who 


received a subsidy from Congress to aid him in 
printing an edition of a small Bible; Thomas Dob- 
son, a k printer, and Robert Bell, a bookseller 
and printer of many works by subscription—among 
them being Blackstone in quarto.—[ W. J. B.] 

& Originally the “Leathern Apron Club,” of 


which Franklin was the master spirit. Afterwards 
it was called the “ Junta” or “ Junto,” and finally 
developed into the “ American Philosophical So- 
ciety.” See Recorp for Sept., 1873, page 424.— 
[W. J. B.] 

T Founded in 1787 “ under circumstances emi- 
nently auspicious to the improvement of medical 
science.” A serious quarrel with an opposing 
school of medicine retarded the advancement of 
the College, and limited its usefulness for a time. 
In 1790, the discordant elements were harmonized, 
and the institution was fairly started on its benefi- 
cent career. Benjamin Rush, Caspar Wistar, Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton and Philip Syng Physick. 

hysicians eminent for their attainments, were 
eading members of the faculty.—[W. J. B. ] 

8 The Society of the Cincinnati was established 
shortly after the peace was declared between the 
colonies and Great Britain, by officers of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. Afterwards a number of French 
officers were admitted tomembership. Its purpose 
was to perpetuate feelings of patriotism, benevo- 
lence and brotherly love. It met the approval of 
Washington, who became its first President-General, 








The College of Philadelphia.* 

And sundry other societies, together 
with a numerous and respectable body of 
citizens. 

The concourse of spectators was greater 
than ever was known on a like occasion. 
It is computed that not less than 20,000 
persons attended and witnessed the funeral. 
The order and silence which prevailed, 
during the procession, deeply evinced the 
heartfelt sense entertained by all classes 
of citizens, of the unparalleled virtues, 
talents and services of the deceased.’’ 


A MONODY. 
For the BRUNSWICK GAZETTE, 


ITI\IS done—death triumphs—Franklin yields his 
breath, 

Columbia mourns—of father, friend, bereft, 

Oppress’d with sickness and fatigued with age 

He view’d us free, then left this mortal stage; 

Who can recount what he for us has done, 

No tender parent for an only son— 

But stop, my Muse—such similes are faint ; 

His worth consummate, man can never paint; 

But O! ’tis hard in silence thus to 

With him who reign’d deep in each patriot’s heart! 





holding the honorable office until his decease, The 
original draft of the association was drawn by Gen. 
Knox. One of the very interesting features of the 
Society was the law regulating its succession of 
membership—it being an established principle; as 
far back as 1800, that proof of‘ lineal descent from 
some one of the’original founders was requisite to 
membership. Since 1856, a more liberal rule has 
obtained, The brightest days of the Society were 
those during Washington’s Presidency, followed by 
Hamilton, the Pinckneys, etc. The parent Society 
was divided into State branches, two of which, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, were sustained by 
special acts of incorporation. Many of the State 
Societies have passed away, yet the association pos- 
sesses much vitality in the six State organizations 
still in vigorous existence. Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
Secretary of State, is the present President-General 
of the Society. Franklin was early made an hon- 
orary member. In Mr. Lossing’s “ Home of Wash- 
ington” may be seen an engraving of the badge of 
the Society. See the Recorp for April, 1872, 
page 176. 

1 Established in 1750 as the “City Academy” 
through the exertions of Franklin, in the buildin 
originally erected in 1741 as a church for Whitfield. 
It was transformed into the “ College of Philadel- 

. phia” im 1753, and the “ University of Pennsylva- 
nia” in 1779. The old meeting-house was purchased 
in 1749 for £777, the sum being raised by sub- 
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Who can forbear to drop a tender tear 
O’er the remains of one they lov’d so dear? 
All nature mourn’d, the illustrious patriot dead, 
Her heavy sighs disturb’d old ocean’s bed; 

The clouds themselves, as if to show their fears,* 
Hung lowering low, and shed a flood of tears ; 
Our mother earth, to show her deep regret, 

Soon appear’d wrapt in a cold ng se my a 
Each tender blossom, drooping, hung its head, 
And all around proclaim’d Great Franklin's dead : 
‘Tyrants alone who trembled at his name ’ 
Will now rejoice tho’ millions should complain; 
For he whose influence reach’d the fiery cloud,? 
Now lies, sad thought! lies wrapt within a shroud : 
Gallia, Columbia, Holland too, and Spain 

Shall emulous his greatness all proclaim ; 

Each patriot bard throughout those realms shall sing 
The sage’s praise who did to Gallia bring 

Those sacred sparks which have not dormant lain, 
And now are kindled to a noble flame ;3 

May that flame spread like his electric fire, 

Altho’ to quench it, tyrants should conspire, 

’Til Europe, Afric, Asia, all are free, 

And all enjoy the sweets of liberty, 

Immortal Pitt, Great Britain’s favorite son, 

Cato and Brutus, both belov’d by Rome— 

Tho’ they were great, Franklin was greater still ; 
We can’t express—but we his goodness feel : 

In manners easy and in taste refin’d, 

Columbia’s friend, the friend of all mankind— 
His knowledge such as made the world his school, 
Had Newton liv’d he’d learn’d by Franklin’s rule ; 


scription. The former owners reserved for the use 
of itinerants, a preaching-hall to be partitioned off 
therein, for ever,.””’ Dr. William Smith was made 
Provost in 1754. He visited England to solicit 
funds in aid of the institution, in which he was 
very successful. The reputation of the Academy 
was of rapid growth, numbering in 1753, besides 
its home pupils, sixty-five from other colonies, 
It was while Franklin presided as chairman of the 
board of trustees, the College established the first 
medical school in the American Colonies. This 
enterprise was mainly due to the commanding 
talents and persistent efforts of Dr. William Ship- 
pen, Jr.,and Dr, John Morgan. Other accomplished 
physicians, as Thomas and Phineas Bond, Dr, Kuhn 
and Dr. Benjamin Rush, filled the various chairs 
of medicine in the College with great success, 
See Recorp for January, 1872, page 25.— 
[W. J. B.J 

* Alluding to the violent storm at the time of his 


eath. 
+ The snow which fell the 28th ult. 
New Brunswick, May 1, 1790.” 

? Referring to Franklin’s famous experiments for 
ascertaining the presence of electricity in thunder 
clouds, 

5 The French Revolution, just beginning to seethe 
in those ferocious elements which terminated in the 
murder of Louis Capet on the 21st of January, 1793. 
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For ere he rose, could man in all his pride 
E’er turn the dreadful thunder-bolt aside ? 
And to draw vivid lightning from the sky, 
He could the worlds both old and new defy ; 
’Twas his to bring a wond’ring world to see 
The strange effects of electricity : 
’Twas his thus to direct the lightning's fire,! 
Disarm the clouds and make the world admire : 
Illustr’ous shade, thy venerable name 
Shall sounded be by the loud trump of fame; 
. 


In every climate and in every age, 

While freedom’s sons preserve historic page, 

Each patriot breast thy story shall inspire, 

And many strive to catch thy heaven-born fire ; 

And when old time on earth shall no more be, 

And death shall die and virtue’s sons be free, 

In heaven’s glad courts thy name shall still stand 
high, 

With angels join’d, sure it can never die. 





MEDAL OR FRONTLET OF THE QUEEN OF PAMUNKEY. 


MEDAL OR FRONTLET. 


AN esteemed correspondent (Mr. W. J. 
Bruce, of Pittston, Pennsylvania), has 


! In allusion to Franklin’s simple but ingenious 
invention of the lightning-rod. 


sent to the REcorD a rude wood engrav- 
ing of a medal or frontlet, of which the 
above is a copy, reduced about one quar- 
ter, and asks for information about it. 














Very little seems to be known concern- 
ing this medal or frontlet. It was first 
engraved for and published in the ‘‘ Family 
Magazine,’’ vol. v. page 125, in the year 
1837, accompanied by the following re- 
marks :— 

‘‘We regret that we are unable to fur- 
nish a complete history of the remarkable 
curiosity, a figure of which is presented 
above. The following description of it is 
from the pen of an attentive correspond- 
ent, to whom the proprietors of the 
Family Magazine are under many obliga- 
tions for his polite attentions. He re- 
marks :—‘ There is now before me a silver 
frontlet, obviously, I think, a part of a 
crown. The engraving upon it is first the 
crest, a crown surmounted by a lion pas- 
sant. The escutcheon, as delineated— 
field argent. Beneath this is a scroll con- 
taining the words, THE QUEEN oF Pa- 
MUNKEY. 

««« These nondescript things in the dexter 
chief and sinister base quarters are lions 
passant, and the whole is bordered with a 
wreath. Just within the wreath you will 
see inscribed: CHARLES THE SECOND, 
KinG oF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, 
IRELAND and VirciniA. The ornament 
was purchased of some Indians many years 
ago by Alexander Mason, of Falmouth, 
Va., the grandfather of the present pro- 
prietor.’ 

‘‘You know that the Pamunkey tribe 
still occupies its old ground in King Wil- 
liam County, exercising, to a certain 
extent, its own laws—an ‘imperium in 
imperio.’ J. 

‘* Fredericksburg, Va."’ 

The Pamunkeys were once a powerful 
tribe in Virginia. Under the reign of 
their King Opechancanough, brother of 
Powhatan, and the bitter enemy of Cap- 
tain Smith, they were more powerful than 
any other of the tribes, excepting that 
with which the English settlers at James- 
town had to deal directly. ,The seat of 
the tribe was at West Point, where the 
Pamunkey and Matapony rivers join and 
form the York river. Opechancanough 
lived to a great age, and was always a foe 
Vor. IIl.—2. 
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to the white man. When he was very in- 
firm and almost blind, he headed his 
people in battle, borne on a litter; and 
he was finally captured by Gov. Berkeley, 
with a party of horsemen, and taken to 
Jamestown, where he was assassinated by 
a private hand. His tribe was then the 
leading one in Virginia. His successor 
may have been a woman (as was the case 
sometimes)—the Queen of Pamunkey— 
whom Governor Berkeley, on the accession 
of Charles the Second, may have thought 
it best to conciliate. That governor, be- 
fore Charles had returned to England, 
had proclaimed him, in his colony, ‘‘ King 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Virgi- 
nia.’’ And before this, when the Virgi- 
nians heard that the Parliament was.about 
to send troops to reduce them to submis- 
sion, they had sent, in a small vessel, a 
messenger to Charles, at Breda, in Flan- 
ders, to invite him to come over and be 
King in Virginia. Under Berkeley, who 
was a thorough royalist, they had adhered 
to the fortunes of the Stuarts. Charles 
was on the point of sailing, when the way 
was opened for him to ascend the throne 
of his father. In gratitude to the Virgi- 
nians, he caused the arms of that province 
to be quartered with those of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, as an independent 
member of the empire. It was from this 
circumstance that Virginia acquired the 
name of Zhe Old Dominion. Coins with 
these quarterings were struck as late as 


1773- 

The Medal or Frontlet, above deline- 
ated, was evidently made for the ‘‘ Queen 
of Pamunkey,’’ whoever she may have 
been, with the recognition of her country 
as an independent member of the empire. 
It may have been made a présent to her 
through Governor Berkeley, to flatter her 
pride and gain her loyalty. Berkeley re- 
mained Governor of Virginia about seven- 
teen years after the accession of Charles. 

The Pamunkeys rapidly dwindled into 
insignificance. A traveller in Virginia, 
more than a hundred years ago, wrote :—: 
‘*On the north side of Pamunkey river 
stands the Pamunkey Indian Town, where, 
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at present, are the few remains of that 
large tribe; the rest having dwindled 
away through intemperance and disease. 
They live in little wigwams or cabins 
upon the river, and have a very fine tract 
of land of about 2000 acres, which they 
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are restrained from alienating by Act of 
Assembly.’’ They have now entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Can any reader of the Recorp throw 
any light on the subject of the ‘‘ Queen 
of Pamunkey’’ Medal or Frontlet? 





CHANTING [N THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND /TS 
AUTHOR. 


The Recorp is indebted to JAcoB FRANK Howr, 
M. D., of New York City, for the following paper : 


PROMINENT among the Divines of the 
early Church in America stands the Rev. 
Dr. William Smith, to whom is owing an 
interesting portion of her Service, yet 
whose debt of gratitude has never been 
repaid to him, and over whose remains no 
monument perpetuates his memory nor 
marks his resting place. 

Born in Scotland about 1754, he was 
educated, it is said, at Aberdeen, and laid 
the foundation for his influence on our 
Church by pursuing, together with his 
classical and theological studies, that of 
the science of Music, of which he pos- 
sessed a singularly accurate acquaintance, 
both as regards its history and technics. 
He came to this country, an ordained 
minister, in 1785, when about thirty-one 
years old; and shortly afterward took 
charge of Stepney Parish, Maryland, offi- 
ciating there for about two years ; he then 
became Rector on July 7th, 1787, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Narraganset, Rhode Isl- 
and, The church in which he preached is 
still standing, and, although very old, is 
looked upon with love by its neighbors, 
and is used occasionally when the newer 
Church of St. Paul’s, Wickford, R. I., is 
undergoing repairs. He retired from the 
parish on January 28th, 1790, and took 
charge of Trinity Church, Newport, R. I.,, 
the same over which Bishop Berkeley was 
wont to preside when in America. Some 
time before he resigned his place at Nar- 
raganset, he had alternated his services 


between it and Trinity Church, Newport ; 
being invited to do so by the wardens 
and vestrymen of Trinity Church, on May 
8th, 1789, and called by them to its sole 
rectorship in the following December ; 
we have seen that he resigned his older 
charge early in the following year. 

During his short term of two and a half 

years in Narraganset his work was most 
active, as the records show that he ad- 
ministered the rite of Baptism to thirty- 
seven persons during that time, twenty of 
them, mainly adults, being baptized during 
a single week; and it was while here that 
his infant son was baptized by Bishop 
Seabury, on July 7th, 1788, by the name 
of James Alexander’Seabury (Smith). 
- It was while Rector of Trinity Church 
that the primary Convention of the Church 
in Rhode Island met in Newport, Novem- 
ber 18th 1790, and consisted of five lay- 
men and two clergymen, of whom Mr. 
Smith was one. He preached the sermon 
on this occasion, and it is still said to be 
in existence, as ordered to be printed by 
the Convention. Of the succeeding Con- 
vention in 1792-he was the president, and 
ever a prominent man in the feeble but 
struggling church of that state while he 
remained in Newport. 

On April 12th, 1797 he accepted a call 
to St. Paul’s, Norwalk, Connecticut; and 
it was during his pastoral duties there that 
he composed and compiled, from acknow- 
ledged authorities, at the request of the 
Diocese of Connecticut, an ‘‘ Office of 
Induction of Ministers into Parishes or 
Churches.’’ This was formally adopted 









for the Diocese of Connecticut by the 
Bishop and Clergy in Convocation at 
Derby in November, 1799, and with slight 
changes was adopted by the General Con- 
vention in 1804, its title being changed 
in 1808 to that of ‘‘ Institution of Minis- 
ters,’’ &c., and as such is found in the 
Prayer-Book to-day. 

On account of, a dispute as to the per- 
maneacy of a settlement, he resigned his 
office some time in 1800, and, going to 
New York, opened a grammar school for 
young ladies and gentlemen in Gold 
street. I have conversed lately with a 
lady, now in her eightieth year, who was 
a member of this school. 

His reputation as a teacher having be- 
come very high, he was invited in 1802 to 
assume the charge of the Episcopal Aca- 
demy, Cheshire, Connecticut, and entered 
on his duties in the spring of that year. 

The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg writes that 
the much lamented Bishop Kemper was, 
when a boy, a student in this academy 
under the tuition of Dr. Smith. I have 
also learned that Bishop Kemper after- 
ward occupied the same pulpit in Nor- 
walk, that years before had been occupied 
by his teacher. 

Meeting with what his high-spirited 
Scotch blood resented as imperious dicta- 
tion from the trustees of the academy, he 
returned to New York in 1806, and taught 
a school for private classical and theologi- 
cal instruction, but did not succeed very 
well, and passed the remainder of his life 
between New York and Connecticut with- 
out any regular charge, but occasionally 
officiating when invited; as at West Ha- 
ven and Milford, Connecticut, and in 
New York, for many clergymen, one of 
them being Dr. Feltus, at St. Stephen’s 
Church, corner of Christie and Broome. 

During this period he wrote a series of 
essays on the Christian Ministry, and had 
several controversies on questions relating 
to Episcopacy, two of which I have heard 
of: one with a Dr. Blatchford, of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and the other with a 
layman, Mr. Sewell, of New York, a 
strong Unitarian at that time, but after- 
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wards an equally pronounced Highchurcn- 
man. 

His early musical tendencies and educa- 
tion led him to devote much of his time 
to Church Music, and his feelings are well 
expressed in the remark made by Bishop 
Kemper to Dr. Muhlenberg, that even 
when at Cheshire he showed his aversion 
of metrical Psalmody, and his partiality 
for Chanting. This feeling culminated in 
his compilation and publication of a Book 
of Chants adapted to the service of the 
church, and also a volume on primitive 
Psalmody, the title of which was: ‘* Zhe 
Reasonableness of setting forth the Prayers 
of God according to the use of the Primitive 
Church, with Historical Views of Metre 
Psalmody,’’ published in 1814. This 
volume was intended to show the impro- 
priety of metrical psalms in public wor- 
ship, and the greater beauty, simplicity 
and propriety of chanting the original 
versions, thus conveying the literal and 
pure sense of Scripture. 

He considered the metrical versification 
of the Scriptures as a kind of burlesque, 
and calculated only to feed the fancy of 
the hearer or participator without engag- 
ing the heart. 

Before the publication of this work he 
had presented a memorial: asking the 
attention of the General Convention, met 
at New Haven in 1811, to his work ona 
like subject, and entitled “ Zhe Church- 
man's Choral Companion to his Prayer- 
Book,’’ in which he sought to introduce 
chanting and singing of Anthems into the 
Church in America, tu the exclusion of 
all other scriptural Psalmody ; for he did 
not have the same aversion to such of the 
Metrical Psalms as were purely original in 
their source. The matter was looked 
upon a3 an innovation on services ren- 
dered dear by familiarity, and was not 
received with favor by the Convention, 

Nothing daunted in his favorite object, 
he in a few years prepared another work, 
in a modified form, on the same subject. 

In his preface to this work he says: 
‘* As the experiment has been made, and 
almost all our churches show an increas- 
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ing disposition to adopt this primitive and 
once universal way of setting forth the 
most worthy praise of Almighty God, it 
hath become incumbent on the author to 
ameliorate his former publication by means 
of the present.’’ 

About the year 1813 he secured the in- 
troduction of Chanting in St. George’s 
Chapel, Beekman street, New York. The 
innovation created the greatest surprise 
and indignation among the old people, 
and glances were exchanged as much ia 
anger as in sorrow between the various 
few occupants, until at last old Mr. Gar- 
rett Van Wagenen, a warden of the 
church, unabie to repress any longer his 
overflowing anger, arose and exclaimed: 
‘* Away! away with your Jew gibberish ; 
we want no such nonsense in the house of 
God; give us the Psalms and Hymns as 
of old,’’ and walked out of church. 

‘* Boss’’ Walton (he of the Old Walton 
House in Franklin Square) followed, say- 
ing, ‘‘I go too,’’ when several others also 
left the church. 

This prejudice soon wore off, however, 
and the new service began to be not only 
endured, but popular; and for this Dr. 
Smith’s efforts are principally to be cre- 
dited. 

Applying his knowledge of music to 
practical purposes, Dr. Smith built several 
small organs; one was used in Zion Church, 
corner of Mott and Cross streets, and was 
with the building destroyed by fire in 
1815. All his organs had wooden pipes 
made of cedar, and generally ranged 
about 4 octaves and 4 stops. In conver- 
sation with Mr. Thomas Hall, the oldest 
organ-builder in America, he has told me 
that the Doctor’s organs were made in the 
most finished manner, and bore evidence 
to his thorough knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of his art. 

The Doctor was mainly, in his clerical 
duties, an extemporaneous preacher. His 
manner was emphatic and eloquent, and 
his dialect of the broad Scotch of his na- 
tive land. He wore the black gown. He 
showed an aversion to the pulpit, which 


he called a ‘*box,’’ preferring the ampler 
room of the desk, or still better, the com- 
plete range of the chancel. 

Toward the close of his life Dr. Smith 
was oppressed, as many talented men have 
been before him, by monetary troubles, 
and this, with domestic afflictions of no 
ordinary degree’ of severity, hastened to 
his death this amiable and talented man. 

Dr. Smith’s wife, Miss Magdalen Milne, 
of Swedish birth, was afflicted with fits 
of profound melancholy, and in one of 
its attacks drowned herself in a cistern. 
By her the Doctor had four children, all 
of whom are deceased; his grandchild, 
George Smith and daughter were lost on 
board the steamer Arctic. This George 
Smith was one of the house of Charles 
Leupp & Co., highly respectable leather 
merchants of New York city. He left a 
son, William Stone Smith, who is now a 
merchant in Troy. 

Broken-hearted and discouraged, the 
Doctor passed much of his time with 
friends who had known him in more sunny 
days, and were ever glad to see him, and 
occupied. his leisure hours writing occa- 
sional articles on religious topics. He 
died at the house of his friend, Peter 
Erben, of this city (where many years 
before he had arranged his book of chants), 
aged 69, April 6th, 1821. He was buried 
in Trinity Church yard, near the Monu- 
ment erected over the remains of Alexan- 
der Hamilton. Bishop Hobart, Rev. Dr. 
Onderdonck, and Rev. Dr. Feltus offici- 
ated at his funeral. 

Dr. Smith obtained his degree of D.D. 
while officiating in Connecticut, but from 
what source I do not know; and though 
a man of eccentric cheracter, and of 
many faults incident to a temper not 
over cautious or hesitating, was of va- 
ried talents and usefulness in the church, 
and it is meet that his good works should 
live after him. 


For some of the facts of this paper the 
writer is indebted to Beardsley’s History 
of the Church in Connecticut, and to va- 
rious gentlemen of his acquaintance, espe- 










cially to the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Wickford, Rhode 
Island, the parish now including within 
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its limits Dr. Smith’s, Church of Narra- 
ganset. 





WASHINGTON'S ORDERLY BOOKS. 


[Continued from page 541, vol. II.] 


JULY 9, 1779. 

At a brigade general court-martial held 
by order of General Woodford,’ the 2d 
instant, Major Clarke, president, John 
Develin, of the 8th Virginia regiment, was 
tried for ‘‘ desertion and attempting to go 
to the enemy ;’’ found guilty and sen- 
tenced to suffer death, two-thirds of the 
court concurring therein. 

The Commander-in-Chief confirms the 
sentence, but as it was previous to the 
pardon of the 4th instant, the prisoner is 
comprehended in the benefit of it. 


JuLy 11. 


The following formation of the Connec- 
ticut Line for the present campaign is to 
take place immediately :— 

4th and 8th regiments to form one bat- 
talion and furnish for the Light Infantry 


c. Ss. T. D&F. R. & File. 
24 6 4 64 
6th reg’t, one battalion, 1 2 3 2 59 
3d reg’t, one battalion, 1 2 3 2 41 
Ist reg’t, one battalion, 1 2 3 2 41 
5th & 2d, one battalion, 2 4 6 4 82 
7th reg’t, one battalion, 1 2 3 2 41 


Major General Heath, with the two 
Connecticut brigades, being under march- 
ing orders, Nixon’s brigade will for the 
present be under the command of Major- 
General McDougall. 





1 William Woodford was a native of Virginia, 
and distinguished himself in the French and Indian 
war. At the breaking out of the war of the Revo- 
lution, he was commissioned a colonel of the 2d 
Virginia regiment, and gained a signal victory in 
the battle at the Great Bridge, at the Dismal 
Swamp. He was promoted to brigadier, Made 


a prisoner at Charleston, in 1780, he was taken to 
New York, and so ended his military career.— 
[Ep.] . 


2 John Edgar Howard was commissioned Lieu- 





The members for the general court-mar- 
tial, whereof Col. Jackson was appointed 
president, to be taken from General Mc- 
Dougall’s division, and convene at the 
time mentioned in yesterday’s orders. 

At a brigade general court-martial, held 
the 7th inst. in the rst Maryland brigade, 
Lieut. Col. Howard,’ president, a certain 
John Springer was tried for ‘‘ being a spy 
and seducing soldiers to enlist in the 
British army;’’ acquitted of ‘the first 
charge, found guilty of the second, being 
a breach of 4th article, 6th section of 
the articles of war, and sentenced to re- 
ceive one hundred lashes, and be kept in 
confinement until he can be employed in 
some department of the army or navy 
where he could not have an opportunity 
of deserting. 

The General thinks the offence would 
have justified a much severer punishment, 
but that so atrocious an offender may not 
escape with impunity, he directs it may 
take place, and that the prisoner, after 
receiving his stripes, be returned to the 
Provost, there to be kept well secured till 
further orders. 


JuLy 13. 

The General is surprised to be informed 
that the order of the z3oth June respectin 
majors has been very partially complie 
with. As it is of great importance to the 


tenant-Colonel of the fifth Maryland regiment in 
June, 1779, taking rank from March of the same 
year. He was a native of Baltimore, and was then 
ogly twenty-seven years of He was a brave 
and skilful officer, and won many laurels in the 
Southern department. At the close of the struggle 
he married a daughter of Chief Justice Chew, of 
Pennsylvania, He was a Congressman, and also 
Governor of Maryland, and Washington inyited him 
to a seat in his cabinet, which he declined. He 
was six years in the Senate of the United States, 
and filled every position with fidelity —[Eb. } 
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public service that a sufficient number 
should be furnished without delay, the 
commanding officers of brigades are re- 
quested to pay immediate and particular 
attention to the execution of the foremen- 
tioned order. 


AFTER ORDERS. 


The light troops commanded by Col. 
Meigs,’ Major Hull? and Major Murphy, 
are to join those under the immediate 
command of General Wayne, and the 
whole to be formed and exercised under 
the diréction of that officer. 

General Nixon will move his brigade 
to-morrow to the gorge of the mountain, 
near the Continental Village,® and supply 
the place of the light troops and others 
which have been withdrawn from that 
post. 

JULY 14. 
* * C * * *4 


The General is surprised to find by the 
weekly return that a number of men are 
continually réported unfit for duty for 
want of clothes, when there is clothing in 


the public stores, and a mode pointed out 


by which they are to be drawn. He 


necticut, and was, at this time, thirty-nine years of 
age. He marched a company to Lexington as soon 
as he heard Of the skirmish there; and was a 
major under Arnold in his expedition from the 
Kennebec to the St. Lawrence, in 1775. He was 
made a prisoner at Quebec. He was promoted to 
colonel, and did some signal service during the 
war, remaining in command of a regiment until its 
close. Colonel Meigs was one of the first settlers 
of Marietta, Ohio, and became Indian agent in that 
region. His son was governor of Ohio, from 1810 
- to 1814.—[Ed.] 


2 William Hull was a native of Connecticut. He 
first studied divinity as a profession, and then law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1775. Receiving 
the appointment of Captain in Webb’s regiment, he 
joined the army at Cambridge. Active and faith- 
ful, he. was commissioned lieutenant-colonel in 
1779, and served during the remainder of the war. 
At the close of the war he returned to his profes- 
sion (being then thirty years of age), amassed a 
fortune, and was a leading man in the legislature 
of Massachusetts, in which State he had settled. 
Having had much experience in the North-western 
regions, he was appointed Governor of the Michigan 


trusts this business will not be delayed 
any longer, and that the commanding 
officers of corps will see that the deficient 
arms are immediately supplied in the 
manner heretofore directed. 

‘The small parties which have been sent 
from the brigades at West Point, for the 
purpose of apprehending robbers and 
other disorderly persons in and _ near 
Smith’s Clove, are to join their respective 
regiments, 

. JULY 16. 


The Commander-in-Chief is happy to 
congratulate the army on the success of 
our arms under Brig: Gen. Wayne, who 
last night, with the corps of light infantry, 
surprised and took the enemy’s post at 
Stony Point, with the whole garrison, 
cannon and stores, with very inconsiderable 
loss on our side. The General has not 
yet received the particulars of the affair, 
but he has the satisfaction to learn that 
the officers and men in general gloriously 
distinguished themselves in the attack. 
He requests the Brigadier and his whole 
corps to accept his warmest thanks for the 
good conduct and signal bravery mani- 
fested upon the occasion.° 


Territory and Brigadier-general, His military 
career ended with his surrender of Detroit, in 1812. 


‘For that act he was tried and condemned. Of 


the charge of cowardice, time and circumstances 
have afforded a full refutation.—[Eb. ] 

5 Continental Village was in the Canopus Valley, 
about three miles from Peekskill, on the Hudson, 
at the entrance to the Highland passes. There, in 
1777, were constructed barracks sufficient to accom- 
modate a force of 2000 men. A large number of 
cattle and a great quantity of military stores were 
collected there, and two small redoubts were erected 
for their protection, The place was utterly destroyed 
by Governor Tryon with a force of English and 
German troops on the morning of the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1777. ‘The inhabitants fled to the hills, fol- 
lowed by the Americans under Putnam.—[Ep.] 


* Here was a copy of a resolution of Congress, 
on the 6th of July, concerning extra allowance for 
officers serving as sub, and brigade inspectors. 


*’ Anthony Wayne was born in Easttown, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1745. Educated in Philadelphia, he became 
a good mathematician, and he pursued the business 
of a surveyor. He was a representative in the As- 
sembly of his State in 1773, and in 1775 he entered 
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Srony Point. JUuLy 17. 

A major, 2 captains, 4 subs, 6 ser- 
geants and roo rank and file, from Gen. 
Woodford’s brigade, to march. imine- 
diately with their packs, arms and pro- 
visions, to relieve the detachment with 
the British prisoners, whom they are to 
escort to such place as ordered by the 
C. Genl. of prisoners. The major will 


receive directions trom the commanding 
officer of the party. A few prisoners now 
in custody at Stony Point are to be carried 
on to join the other prisoners. 


WEsT Point. JULY 19. 


The following disposition of the army 
is to take place for the present :— 

The right wing to be composed of the 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania di- 
visions, under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Putnam. 


the army as colonel. He was active in the North- 
ern Department, and at the close of the campaign 
of 1776, he was commissioned a brigadier. Under 
the Commander-in-Chief he was one of the most 
useful of the general officers. 

The British having possession of Stony Point and 
Verplanck’s Point opposite, in the summer of 1779, 
an expedition for the capture of the former place 
was planned, and committed to the leadership of 
Wayne. He stealthily approached the Fort on 
Stony Point, towards midnight, July 15th, and sud- 
denly and furiously assailed it. The aroused gar- 
rison flew to arms, but it was too late. The Ame- 
ricans forced their way at the point of the bayonet, 
and at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 16th. 
Wayne wrote to Washington ; “ The Fort and Gar- 
rison with Colonel Johnston are ours, Our officers 
and men behaved like men who are determined to 
be free.””. The number of prisoners was 543. Wayne 
had only 15 killed; killed and wounded 83.—[Eb. ] 


1 Stephen Moylan was a native of Ireland, where 
he was born in 1734, and was a brother of the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Cork. A well-educated 
and energetic man, he early espoused the cause of 
the colonists, and was among the first who went 
from Philadelphia, his place of residence, to Cam- 
bridge. Washington selected him as an aide-de- 
camp, and in June, 1776, he was appointed com- 
missary-general. But he soon resigned, for lack 
of exact business habits unfitted him for that office. 
In command of Light Dragoons, he was an efficient 
officer under Wayne and Greene, and was, made 
brigadier-general by brevet in 1783. He resided 
on a farm, and held some local civil offices until 
his death, in Philadelphia, in April, 1811.—[Ep.] 


2 Elisha Sheldon was a Connecticut officer, and 
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The left wing to be composed of the 
two Connecticut Nixon’s and Glover’s 
brigades, forming two divisions under the 
coumand of Maj. Gens. Heath, Moy- 
lan’s' and Sheldon’s’ regiments of cavalry, 
and Col. Armand’s independent corps,* to 
be attached to this wing till further orders. 
Maj. Gen. Howe* will take the immediate 
command of Nixon’s and Glover’s brig- 
ades, the cavalry and the independent 
corps. 

The garrison at West Point, compre- 
hending the Island,° will for the present 
consist of Patterson’s, late Larned’s, and 
the Carolina brigades, under Maj. Gen. 
McDougall, Commandant of the garrison. 
The Carolina brigade to be stationed on 
the island. ; 

Maj. Gen. McDougall will immediately 
make a distribution of the troops under 
his command to the defence of the several 


commanded a corps of Light Horsemen. He was 
stationed in West Chester Co., New York, when 
André was captured, and officers of his corps had 
a of that prisoner from the time of his arrest 
until his execution.—[Ep.] 

3 His was a corps of Frenchmen, In it was a 
company of cone called Maréchaussee, whose du- 
ties appertained chiefly to the police of the army. 
His corps, exclusive of this company, was incorpo- 
rated with Pulaski’s, in February, 1780.[Ep.] 

* Robert Howe. He was a native of England, 
and was in the British service before the war. A 
citizen of North Carolina, he was one of its most 
active patriots, promoting the Revolution in the 
legislature, of which he was a member, acting as a 
member of the Committee of Safety, and command- 
ing a regiment of militia. So conspicuous were his 
efforts, that he was one of the two North Carolinians, 
whom Sir Henry Clinton excepted from pardon, in 
1776. For his activity and zeal, Congress appointed 
him brigadier-general in the Continental army in 
1776, and major-general the next year. After ex- 
cellent service in the Carolinas and Georgia, he 
joined Washington, on the Hudson, in the summer 
of 1779, and remained in the north until the close 
of the war. General Howe was a man of fine cul- 
ture, and was a skilful engineer, He died near 
be =, ga in North Carolina, in January, 1787. 
—{Ep.J 

5 Constitution Island, in the Hudson Riyer, be- 
tween West Point and Cold Spring. It was the 
first place that was fortified in the oF grey It 
is chiefly a bold rocky mass, cove with trees 
and shrubbery. The ruins of Fort Constitution, 
that covered the chain stretched across the 
Hudson at West Point, may be seen there.—[Ed. ] 
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works, that every officer and man may be 
acquainted with his post in time of action, 
and know where to repair without confu- 
sion or delay, in case of a sudden alarm. 

The artillery is also to be distributed, 
and every minute arrangement made at 
once, that everything may be in the most 
perfect readiness at the shortest notice. 
A full supply of water to be immediately 
provided, 

The light infantry to take post near 
Fort Montgomery, at any convenient 
place. That part of it which has not 
been already organized to return to their 
respective brigades, to be immediately 
modelled agreeably to the new formation. 

The guard boats’ are to be under the 
direction of the officer commanding the 
light infantry, from which corps they are 
to be manned. 

All the advanced pickets and patroles 
on the west side of the river to be fur- 
nished by the Virginia division and the 
corps of light infantry. The command- 
ing officers to agree upon such as are to 
be respectively furnished, and the places 
and roads they are to occupy. 

The rest of the troops to be employed 
in carrying on the works with all possible 
vigor and dispatch. The engineers will 
report to the Adjutant-General the num- 
ber of men requisite for this pu , that 
he may have them furnished and regulate 
the details accordingly. 


1 Forts Montgomery and Clinton were erected, 
one on each side of a creek, on the high west ban 
of the Hudson opposite Anthony’s Nose at the 
lower entrance to the Highlands. They were cap- 
tured by Sir Henry Clinton in October, 1777, but 
he was soon compelled to abandon them, Four 
days after Wayne had captured Stony Point, 
destroyed the works, and removed the heavy ord- 
nance, the British repossessed themselves of the 
Point, and it was expected that they would make 
an attempt to ascend the river. Therefore, great 
vigilance was exercised, Strong picket guards 
were posted on the land and on the water, watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy. It was on the 
day after this order was issued, that the enemy re- 
took Stony Point.—[Ep.] 


? This was the day when the British moved upon 
and retook Stony Point, and there were reasons to 
expect that they would move up the river after ac- 
complishing that end. But they did not remain 
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New WINDsoR, JULY 20. 


If the troops wanting arms have not 
been supplied, they are to be furnished 
out of those brought from Stony Point, 
and not a moment’s time is to be lost in 
doing it.? 

If the state of the magazines will afford 
it, the brigade commissaries are always to 
keep by them ready to issue at a moment’s 
warning, two days’ salt provision, and a 
larger quantity of. bread or flour. The 
troops are always to have two days’ cooked 
provisions in hand, that they may be 
ready to move at a moment’s warning. 
This want will not be admitted as an ex- 
cuse, and the officers commanding corps 
are to consider themselves as responsible 
to the Commander-in-Chief for strict obe- 
dience to this order. 

Gen. Du Portail* will be pleased to ap- 
point engineers to superintend and direct 
the new works on the heights east and 
west of the river, and have them for- 
warded with all possible dispatch, agreea- 
ble to former orders. * * * * * * 


JULY 21. 

The Q. M. General will have a reason- 
able estimate made of the value of the 
stores taken at Stony Point, and received 
by him for the use of the army, and will 
pay the amount thereof to General Wayne, 
or some person of his appointment, for 
the benefit of the troops employed in the 
assault at that post. 

Gen. Knox®* will cause the same to be 


long at Stony Point and Verplanck’s Point opposite. 
—[Ep.] 
5 Chevalier Louis Lebeque Duportail was a well- 


educated French officer. He came to America, 
and attached himself. to Lafayette. Late in 1777, 
he was commissioned a brigadier-general in the 
continental army, and at the siege of Yorktown, he 
was the directing engineer. At the opening of the 
French Revolution, he was made Minister of War. 
He suffered some of the vicissitudes of that period, 
and came to America. On his return voyage he 
died.—[Ep.] 

* Here follow directions for the formation of 
brigades.—[Ed.] 

5 General Henry Knox was the commander-in 
chief of the artillery corps during the old war for 
Independence. He was a native of Boston, and 
was a young bookseller there, when the war broke 








done with respect to the ordnance, arms 
and military stores, that a warrant may be 
drawn on the paymaster forthe amount, 
which is to be applied in like manner, 
agreeable to the assurances given by the 
Commander-in-Chief before the attack. 

Every soldier who has been guilty of 
plundering at Stony Point, and applying 
to his own use any part of what was in- 
tended for the common benefit of the as- 
sailants, is to be excluded from a share of 
the above estimate—and moreover, on con- 
viction of the crime, to receive such cor- 
poral punishment as. a court-martial shall 
think proper to sentence. 

And whereas, some officers have pur- 
chased articles from the soldiers, under a 
mistaken idea that they had a right to sell, 
without considering the pernicious conse- 
quences to which such a practice leads, 
and that it tends to encourage a spirit of 
plundering in the most critical moments, 
by which the best concerted plans are 
often defeated ; the General desires that 
all such purchases may be given up (the 
money being refunded by them), and that 
practices of this kind be discountenanced 
in future by officers of every denomina- 
tion. 

There being a few articles of cloathing 
for officers in the hands of the clothier at 
Newburgh, incompetent to a general dis- 
tribution to the army at large, the Gene- 
ral is under the necessity of confining 
them to those officers only who have not 
had the benefit of state provision, and 
therefore directs the clothier to issue them 
to such of the officers of cavalry, artillery, 
of the sixteen additional regiments and 
of the military staff, as do not belong to 
the line of particular states, and are in 
the predicament on which this discrimina- 
tion is founded. 

For his government the officers are to 
bring certificates—those of the cavalry 
from the officers commanding their re- 





out. He was an active volunteer aid to General 
Ward, at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. Attracting 
the attention of Washington, he was placed in com- 
mand of the artillery late in 1777, and from that 
time did excellent service to the end of the war. 
He first "suggested the Society of the Cincinnati; 
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spective regiments—those of the artillery 
from Brig. Gen. Knox—those of the six- 
teen regiments from the officers command- 
ing the regiments to which they belong— 
and those of the military, staff from the 
general officers or principals to whom they 
are attached—unless they are the princi- 
pals themselves, in which case their own 
orders will suffice. The clothier has di- 
rections respecting the proportion and 
terms by which his issues are to be regu- 
lated. 

The following number of men from the 
several brigades, properly officered, are to 
be daily employed on the works, according 
to the distribution hereafter mentioned, 
till further orders :— 


Rank and File. 


North Carolina Brigade, 74) at Constitution 
2d Pennsylvania “ 127 Island. 

. y at the redoubt near 
Smallwood's : 153 \ the Maryland line. 
2d Maryland “ 127 } at Fort Putnam. 
Irvine's as 1 
Paterson’s « 


60 } at the Point. 
Late Larned’s 6 40 


Fatigue hours from gun-firing till 9 in 
the morning, and from 3 in the afternoon 
till retreat. 


JULY 23. 


A board of general officers to be com- 
posed of Major-Generals Heath and St. 
Clair, and Brigadier-Generals Nixon, Par- 
sons, Smallwood, Knox and Paterson, are 
to sit to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, 
at Gen. Heath’s quarters, to make a com- 
plete and final arrangement of the officers 
in the Massachusetts line. The board will 
be pleased to fix the precise rank and sta- 
tion of every field officer, and also the 
precedence of the captains. The Com- 
,mander-in-Chief will lay before them all 
the papers in his hands upon the subject. 

The Commissary-General of Issues, in 
his arrangements for supplying the respect- 
ive brigades with provisions, will take care 


and was a member of President Washin ’s first 
cabinet, as Secretary of War. General Knox died 
in October, 1806, at Thomaston, in Maine, form 
the effects of swallowing the bone of a chicken. 
He was then fifty-six years of age. 
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that the allowance for the garrison of 
West Point is not broken in upon nor re- 
duced, but that thirty days’ provisions (at 
least) is always in’store for it. 

The recruits.coming on from the state 
of Massachusetts, immediately on their 
arrival in camp, are to be reported to the 
Adjutant-General, who is to direct their 
distribution to the several regiments of 
that state in proportion to the strength of 
each, to bring the whole as near as may 
be to an equality. The officers command- 
ing regiments will have a similar distribu- 
tion made to the different companies, that 
these also may be nearly of the same 
standard. 

The present encampment of the army 
being rather confined, and not admitting 
a change of ground, an extraordinary de- 
gree of attention will be necessary to pre- 
serve cleanliness. The regulations for this 
purpose are punctually to be carried into 
execution. ’ + ° os 


JULY 24. 


Gen. Heath will please to give names 
to the redoubts on the heights east of the 
river—and Gen. McDougall to those on 
the west side and on the Island, that the 
whole may be readily distinguished and 
known.’ 

Any soldier who presumes to fire his 
musket without leave from the command- 
ing officer of his regiment (who is not to 
give it but in cases of necessity, and then 
to acquaint the guards with it), is to re- 
ceive fifteen lashes on the spot, and pay 
one-sixth of a dollar for the cartridge to 
the Q. M. of the regiment, who will lay 
out all money arising in this way for the 
use of the sick. The guard nearest to the 


1 Here was a report of court-martial proceed-' 


ings, where three deserters were sentenced to suffer 
death.—[Ep.] . 

2 The three principal redoubts on the east side 
of the river, were on the Sugar Loaf range of hills, 
and were called respectively the North, Middle and 
South Battery. On the west side were Fort Arnold 
(named Clinton after Arnold’s defection), on the 
extremity of West Point; Fort Putnam, on a height 
west of it; Forts Wyllis and Webb, on a lower 
eminence south-east of it; Fort Meigs, nearer the 
river; Fort Independence, on a higher hill west of 


spot where the gun is fired, is to send a 
file of men to apprehend the offender. 


JULY 25. 

Lt. Col. Brooks, a sub-inspector in the 
army, is to be considered as Deputy Ad- 
jutant-General at West Point and .its de- 
pendencies, and is to be respected and 
obeyed accordingly. 

Maj. Platt, who has done that duty at 
said post, is desired to accept the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s thanks for his faithful 
services. 

The ammunition cannisters are to be 
delivered to the light artillery, agreeable 
to the returns of the officers commanding 
the respective regiments, who will be par- 
ticularly attentive to prevent them from 
being lost or misapplied. 

Returns of the sick to be made every 
Monday morning, as usual, to the Surgeon- 
General at the Flying Hospital; at the 
same time stores will be issued for the use 
of the sick. The Surgeon-General is at 
present at West Point.* 


JuLy 26. 

A trusty sergeant and twelve men from 
Gen. McDougall’s division, to parade at 
two o’clock this afternoon at the orderly 
office, with their arms, blankets and two 
days’ provisions, to escort some prisoners 
to Poughkeepsie. 

JULY 27. 

The extreme importance of having the 
works and defences at and about West 
Point, on both sides of the river, com- 
pleted with all possible dispatch, is so 
obvious that the General conceives it 
totally unnecessary to use argument in 
proof of it. In the present unfinished 


it, and three redoubts together on the hills west 


from Buttermilk Falls. At the close of 1779, West 
Point was the strongest military post in America,— 
[Ep.] 

§ Dr. William Shippen, of Philadelphia, who was 
born there in 1735. He was the founder of the 
first medical school in Philadelphia; and in 1762, 
he gave the first course of anatomical lectures ever 

ven in this country. From April 16, 1777, until 
, srorhng 1781, he was Surgeon-general of the Con- 
tinental army.—[ Ep. ] 








state of them they are a restraint upon 
every operation and movement of our 
army, and must continue to be so until 
they are put in such a posture of defence 
as to be safely confided to a proper garri- 
son. Strongly impressed with this idea 
himself, the General most earnestly ex- 
horts the officers of fatigue parties to see 
that the men employ their labor to ad- 
vantage, and that they are not suffered, 
during their hour of duty, to be idle. 
The works now entered upon must be 
completed. The more hands, therefore, 
and the greater the exertions employed in 
the execution, the sooner will the troops be 
exempted from fatigue duty and at liberty 
to move from their present position, from 
which public benefits and private conve- 
niences will result. To facilitate these 
desirable ends, the engineers who superin- 
tend the different works, will meet the 
Adjutant-General at five o’clock this after- 
noon to settle a new detail, by which 
matters are to be so regulated that the 
work is not to cease from gun-firing till 
twilight in the evening. ‘To effect this 
the fatigue parties of the day are to be 
classed into three or four sets, as may be 
thought best, drawing lots for their hours 
to work; the first not to quit until re- 
lieved by the. second, and so on; those 
who have the warm part of the day, to 
have the shortest time to labor. 

And as great ‘advantages would result 
from having field superintendents of the 
work, who, being acquainted with the 
design of the engineer, and acting imme- 
diately under his directions, can carry 
the business on systematically and with- 
out loss of time and labor (which is 
scarce possible to be done by officers in 
rotation), the General will not only thank 
but recompense any officers for their extra 
trouble, who will undertake this duty. 
Such as incline to do it, will please hand 


1 General Nathaniel Greene was, at that time, 
Quartermaster-general. The ferries alluded to were 
at Fort Montgomery, West Point and Fishkill op- 
posite Newburgh.—[Eb.] s 

2 Here was an order for the detail of fatigue 
parties from the different regiments, to work on the 
fortifications at West Point. The men were taken 
from the regiments of Smallwood, Gist, Irvine, 2d 
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in their names to the Adjutant-General by 
to-morrow evening, who is to report them 
at head-quarters. ‘These superintendents 
are not intended to exempt a due propor- 
tion of officers to the fatigue parties, as 
these are equally ‘necessary; and it is 
hoped will see that the men do their duty 
with a dispatch becoming the urgency of 
the case. 

The Quartermaster-General' having oc- 
casion for the watermen engaged by him 
for the use of the ferries, and who are 
now employed in this place, they are to 
be relieved by an equal number, or as 
many as are absolutely necessary to the 
duty, from Paterson’s, late Larned’s, and 
the North Carolina brigades. 

He will cause an exact return to be 
rendered as soon as possible, of all the 
boats at this place and in the vicinity of 
it, will see that such and so many of them 
as are necessary for ordinary purposes be 
allotted, and the rest (such as want repair 
being got in order) placed under the care 
of a proper person with a competent 
guard, who is not to suffer any of them to 
be used without his orders, while at this 
post, in writing. 

A return is also to be given in of all 
the boats belonging tothe public, at New 
Windsor, Newburgh, Fishkill, and their 
vicinities, with an estimate of the number 
of men they are capable of carrying. The 
boats, with respect to size, to be classed, 
and the number of ‘each enumerated in 
the return, and how they are provided 
with oars. 

JULY 29. 
+ * * * * * 2 

The commanding officers of cavalry 
have of late surprisingly neglected to 
transmit their returns to the orderly office, 
agreeable to the general order of the rst 
March last. The General insists upon an 
implicit compliance therewith in future, 


Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Patterson’s and 4th 
Massachusetts. Directions were given that there 
should be a captain, two lieutenants, three sergeants 
and two drummers and fifers to every thirty men. 
This order was followed by-another concerning 
the method of making returns of the army to the 
Commander-in-Chief.—[Ep.] 
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and that the said commanding officers 
shall be answerable for any neglect. 

Many and pointed orders have been 
issued against that unmeaning and abom- 
inable custom of swearing—notwithstand- 
ing which, with much regret, the General 
observes that it prevails, if possib/e, more 
than ever. His feelings are continually 
wounded by the oaths and imprecations 
of the soldiers whenever he is in hearing 
of them. The name of that Being from 
whose bountiful goodness we are permitted 
to exist and enjoy the comforts of life, is 
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incessantly imprecated and profaned in a 
manner as wanton as it is shocking. For 
the sake, therefore, of religion, decency 
and order, the General hopes and trusts 
that officers of every rank will use their 
influence and authority to check a vice 
which is as unprofitable as it is wicked 
and shameful. If officers would make it 
an invariable rule to reprimand, and, if 
that does not do, punish soldiers for 
offences of this kind, it could not fail of 
having the desired effect.’ 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wasuincton’s GoD MEpAL.—In the 
November number of the Recorp, page 
510, inquiry is made in regard to the gold 
medal presented to General Washington, by 
Congress, on the evacuation of Boston. The 
extract from the Zridune states that it 
was (in 1864) ‘‘ purchased by a few gen- 
tlemen of Delaware, and will be presented 
to Lieut. Gen. Grant.’’ 

I have a catalogue of the library of 
Mr. L. Montgomery Bond, sold in this 
city, in May, 1870. 

In the preface to the catalogue, oc- 
curs the following : 


‘¢ THe WASHINGTON MEDAL. 


‘* But the gem to which particular at- 
tention is directed, is the Washington 
Medal. This medal is undoubtedly the 
most to be coveted relic which has ever 
been offered to the American public. The 
medal has descended through the collat- 
eral branches of the Washington family, 
to the present owner. 

‘‘ During the progress of the late re- 
bellion, his house at Harewood, near 
Charlestown, Va., was the centre of a 
continual scene of conflict for four years, 
inflicting great destruction, and large 
losses to his property. 

** The medal being in imminent danger 


1 This is the order of which a fac simile was 
given on page 541 of volume II, of the Recorp. 


from the soldiery, and from marauding 
parties, was buried with other family 
relics, and the original case was nearly 
destroyed. This invaluable relic of the 
great Washington, commemorative of his 
first decisive act in the Revolution, namely, 
the siege of Boston, and the only medal 
that was voted to him by Congress, is now 
offered to the public.’’ 

I was present in the sale room when 
this medal was offered for competition. 
The auctioneer demanded a starting bid 
of, I think, $500, and this not being 
ferthcoming, the medal was withdrawn 
from the sale. 

As this took place in 1870, it is pretty 
conclusive evidence that it was mot pre- 
sented to General Grant. 

I know nothing of its subsequent his- 
tory. 

A. C, ZABRISKIE. 


New York City. 


An Otp “ Broapsipe.’’—I send you 
the original of a small ‘‘ broadside,’’ 
printed in the spring of 1775. It is en- 
dorsed in writing, ‘‘ Mrs. Murray’s Let- 
ter.’’ I suppose the writer to have been 
the wife of Lindley Murray, the author 
of ‘*Murray’s Grammar.’’ He was born 
in England, and accompanied his father 
to New York, where he married, in 1766. 
They went to England, whence they re- 








turned in 1771. When the Revolutionary 
war was kindling, his religious principles 
(being a Quaker) would not allow him to 
take part in it, and he retired to Islip, 
on LongIsland. ‘The ‘‘ Sons of Liberty,’’ 
in New York, allowed no one to be neu- 
tral, and in the Spring of 1775, they con- 
templated the banishment of all who did 
not take sides with the Whigs. In these 
movements, Capt. Sears, and Capt. Mc- 
Dougall (alluded to as ‘*S s,’’ and 
‘*McD 1’’), were the chief leaders. 
It is evident, from the tone of Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s letter, that her husband and brother 
had violated the new importation agree- 
ment, enforced by the ‘‘ American Asso- 
ciation,’’ adopted by the Continental 
Congress, in 1774. The following is the 
broadside : — 








The following is a Copy of a Letter which 
was wrote by a Lady of this City, to Capt. 
A s, and Capt. M’ D——/; and 
as it contains Sentiments which I think may 
be of some Use in moderating the proposed 
violent and very extraordinary Measures 
relative to certain Persons, I should think 
it a Piece of false Delicacy to suppress the 
Publication of it. 

A FRIEND TO JUSTICE AND HUMANITY. 


GENTLEMEN, 

ULL of Misery and Anxiety at the 

Prospect of Measures, which are 
said to be meditated against my unfortu- 
nate Husband and Brother, I venture to 
take up my Pen to ask your Intercession 
to prevent an Evil, which if brought upon 
them, must involve their innocent Wives 
and helpless Children in unspeakable 
Distress, if not in Ruin and Destruction. 
At this Moment my Mind is overwhelmed 
with the Reflections of leaving forever 
my Native Country—my Relations—my 
Friends, and Acquaintances, —and this 
too just after we had been tossed about 
for several Years by the Winds of Adver- 
sity, and encountered with Anguish and 
Terror, the Dangers. of the Ocean, to 
settle once more in my imagined peaceful 
and happy Country, where I expected an 
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End of all my Sorrows, and to have 
found for the remaining Eve of Life, a 
Haven of Rest from the tempestuous 
Storms of this troublesome World! But 
alas, how am I like to be -disappointed ! 
instead of meeting with Peace and Tran- 
quility, we are to be banished with our 
Children from these pleasing Shores, and 
once more must commit ourselves, in the 
Evening of our Lives, with all our Infir- 
mities about us, to the boisterous Ocean, 
and oftentimes still more boisterous Winds 
of Fortune. For Humanity’s Sake, Gen- 
tlemen ! interfere on this Occasion ; use 
your influence with the People, (for you 
have much among them) to prevail upon 
them to desist from so cruel, so unne- 
cessary a Measure ; I call it unnecessary, 
because 1 am convinced the Punishment 
they have already sustained, and will 
hereafter sustain in their Cessation from 
Trade, is abundantly sufficient to deter 
the most hardy from a similar Step of 
Imprudence. Did you know the Pain 
and Distress of Mind which they have 
felt upon this Occasion ; and did you con- 
sider the Loss of Esteem which they have 
sustained in the Judgment of their Fellow 
Citizens—their Loss of Property, and as 
I mentioned before, the Injury that will 
accrue to them by their Suspension of 
Trade, together with the Circumstance 
that a second Offender, with the Exam- 
ple of Punishment to the first before his 
Eyes, will ever be the more severely dealt 
with on that Account: I say, were these 
Things properly considered by you, | 
have not the least Doubt, but that you 
would judge their present Punishment to 
be as full and ample Satisfaction as the 
good of the Public can be supposed to 
call for. With these Sentiments therefore, 
Gentlemen, for Justice Sake, for the Sake 
of the numerous Innocents connected with 
them, use that active Influence, to pre- 
vent the proposed Measures which is the 
Duty, and I hope will be the Conduct of 
every humane Person. Let it never be 
said, that Men who have for half the 
Course of their Lives very considerably 
employed themselves in successfully pro- 
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moting the Trade and public Welfare of 
this Province, should have their Thousand 
Acts of Merit all cancelled and forgotten 
in the unmeasurable Punishment of one 
Offence. If we frail Creatures mark In- 
iquity with such Exactness, how can we 
ever look up for Pardon for our numerous 
Offences to that Being who has said, 
Blessed are the Merciful, for they shall re- 
ceive Mercy! If you forgive not Men 
their Trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive you your Trespasses; and who 
hath directed us to Pray to him for for- 
giveness of our Offences, as we forgive 
them that offend against us. How beau- 
tiful to this Purpose is that Prayer of 
Pope, 

Teach me to feel another’s Woe, 

To hide the Fault I see; 

That Mercy I to others show, 

That Mercy show to me. 


That these Things may be so solemnly 
considered, and so sincerely laid to Heart 
by you, as to produce that active Influence, 
which I know will be successful if used, is 
the ardent and cordial Wish of 

YOUR AFFLICTED FRIEND. 


New-York, March 20, 1775. 


CHASTELLUX.—On page 471, volume 1 
of the Recorp, the Editor, in a note, says 
Chastellux’s work on America, was trans- 
lated into English by George Grieve. 
What authority is there for attributing the 
translation to him? H. 

Answer.—The authority of Prof. Ebel- 
ing, of Hamburg, whose library was pur- 
chased in 1818, by Israel Thorndike, at a 
cost of $6500, and by him presented to 
Harvard University. It is particularly rich 
in works on American history. In that col- 
lection is a copy of Chastellux’s ‘‘Travels,’’ 
&c., in which is a memorandum giving the 
name of George Grieve, as the translator. 

This question was considered by Dr. 
Moore, librarian of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, in a communication to the 
Historical Magazine for January, 1863, in 
which he alludes to the fact that Robert 
Watts, in his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica ’”’ 
gives the name of J. Kent, as that of the 
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translator, and supposes him to have been 
John Kent, who was one of the claimants 
to the authorship of the ‘Letters of 
Junius.’’ Dr. Moore suggests that ‘‘ Geo. 
Grieve’’ may have been.an adias of Kent 


_ for the purpose of secrecy. 


But this is only conjecture. The ques- 
tion arises, if Kent was so ambitious of 
literary distinction, as he is represented to 
have been, why should he wish to deny by 
an alas, the authorship of so creditable a 
work as that translation? Allibone gives 
the titles of books of three English writers 
named Grieve, but neither of them have 
the name of George. He makes no allu- 
sion to the translation of Chastellux. Can ‘ 
any reader of the REcorD cast any light on 
the subject ? 

A Loyauist PoremM—‘ THe TimEs.’’— 
This poem, which has been published 
in the REcorD, appeared in ‘‘ The Cow 
Chace,’’ &c., (New York, 1780), as 
‘* The American Times,’’ and was printed 
collated with an earlier copy in the Fisher 
(Joshua Francis), MS. In ‘ Zhe Loyal 
Poetry of the Revolution,’’ (Phila., 1857). 
Mr. Winthrop Sargent in ‘‘ The Loyal 
Verses of Joseph Stansbury and Dr. 
Jonathan Odell’’ (Albany, 1860), page 
105, says: ‘*Of the history of Dr. 
Odell I have very little to add to what is 
already given in ‘* The Loyal Poetry of 
the Revolution,’’ page 199. ‘That he was 
the writer of ‘The American Times’ 
(under the pseudonym of Camillo Querne) 
printed in that work, 7s a fact of which J 
have no doubt, although it is not there so 
stated, and although it has been attributed 
to Dr. Myles Cooper.’’ 

There are several MS. copies of this 
poem in existence, and one was sold here 
a few years ago, which formerly belonged 
to Samuel Hazard, deceased. I have col- 
lated this copy with that published in the 
REcoRD, and they are almost exactly alike. 
The Hazard copy contains some notes by 
the author, which do not appear in the 
RECORD. 

During the Revolution very few of the 
newspapers were in the hands of loyalists, 
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and their effusions were circulated in MS. 
Phila., Dec., 1873. F. S. H. 


NARRAGANSETT.—[Vol. 2, No. 16, pp. 
175-6.] Madam ‘Knight, in her journal 
of a Journey from Boston to New York, 
in 1704, mentions the meaning of Warra- 
gansett,as she heard it told in Haven’s 
Tavern, North Kingston, R. I. She re- 
tired to rest in ‘‘a little room parted from 
the kitchen by a single board partition,’’ 
and thus sketches her remembrances: ‘‘But 
I could get no sleep, because of the clamor 
of some of the Town-tope-ers in next 
room. Who were entred into a strong de- 
bate concerning y® signifycation of the 
name of their country, (viz.) arra- 
gansett. One said it was named so by y* 
Indians, because there grew a Brier there, 
of a prodegious highth and bigness, the 
likes hardly ever known, called by the 
Indians Narragansett; and quotes an 
Indian of so barberous a name for his 
author, that I could not write it. His 
Antagonist Replyed no. It was froma 


Spring it had its name, w™ he well knew 


where it was, which is extreem cold in 
summer, and as Hott as could be imagined 
in the winter, which was much resorted 
too by the natives, and by them called 
Narragansett (Hott and Cold), and that 
was the originall of their place name with 
a thousand impertinances not worth notice, 
w” He utter’d with such a Roreing voice 
and Thundering blows with the fist of 
wickedness on the Table, that it peirced 
my very head. And * * * so Good 
night! ’’ 

The Mss. for many years, belonged to 
the late Theodore Dwight, Brooklyn, New 
York, but the remains of it is now the 
property of George Winthrop Folsom, 
Esq., of New York, Nov., 1873. D. 


A STIRRING Porm.—Who was the author 
of the following poem, which appeared in 
the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Magazine,’’ many 
year ago? It has a genuine Saxon ring, 
and its artistic merits show it to be the 
production of a genuine poet.—A’ K, 


CARMEN BELLICOSUM. 


In their ragged regimentals, 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
When the grenadiers were lunging, 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon shot ; 
When the files 
Of the isles 
From the smoky night encampment, bore the ban- 
ner of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
And grummer, grummer, grummer rolled the roll 
of the drummer, ~* 
Through the morn ! 


Then with eyes to the front all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires ; 
And the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashing redly 
Blazed the fires, 
As the roar 
On the shore 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the green- 
sodded acres 
Of the plain, 
And louder, louder, louder, cracked the black 
gunpowder, 
Cracking again ! 


Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Cannoniers ; 
And the “ villainous saltpetre”’ 
Rang a fierce discordant metre 
Round their ears. ! 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot sweeping anger, came the horse-guards’ 
clangor 
On our flanks ; 
Then higher, higher, higher, burned the old-fash- 
ioned fire 
Through the ranks ! 


Then the old-fashioned colonel 
Gallopped through the white infernal 
Powder cloud ! 
And his broadsword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud ; 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper jackets redden at the touch of the 
leaden ‘ 
Rifle-breath, 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the iron 
six pounder, 
Hurling death! 
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News or Peace.—When news of peace 
reached the head-quarters of the Conti- 
nental army, at Newburgh, preparations 
were immediately made for celebrating 
the event with bonfires and illuminations. 
The following order was issued from 
Washington, on the rgth of April, 1783: 

‘« To erect a frame for an illumination, 
the several corps in this cantonment are 
to square and deliver at the new building, 
on Monday next, the following pieces of 
timber, viz: 
pieces, ft. long. in. sq. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 

9 
8 
8 
14 
12 
II 

‘* Each commanding officer of a brigade 
is requested to appoint an officer to assist 
Col. Gouvion in making preparations for 
the illumination, Col. Gouvion will meet 
the officers so appointed, to-morrow, at 12 
o'clock, at the new building.’”* 


Maryland Detachment, 
Jersey Regiment, 
Jersey Battalion, 
1st N. York Regiment, 
2nd sé “é 
Hampshire Regiment, 
" Battalion, 
1st Mass. Regiment, 
4th “ee “é 
th “é “é 
pe sé 
2nd 
5th 
sé 


8th 
3rd 


2 
5 
2 
4 
3 
8 
3 
9 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
16 
2 
3 
6 
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THE First AMERICAN STANDARD.——The 
™Tondon Morning Chronicle,’’ for July 
25th, 1776, contains the following de- 
scription of the curious banner, originally 


1 The “new building” here spoken of, was 
called the Zemple. It was a large temporary 
structure erected by order of Washington, for the 
several purposes of achapel for the army, a large 
room for the Freemasons, of whose order Wash- 
ington was a member, and for public meetings of 
various kinds. In it was held that remarkable 
meeting, called by the celebrated “‘ Newburgh Let- 
ters,” at which Washington appeared, and by an 
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displayed by the American Colonies, after 
the commencement of active hostilities 
against Great Britain. The extract is in 
itself a curiosity, and I trust may prove 
acceptable to the majority of the readers 
of the Recorp. H. Cray LuKEns. 
Germantown, Pa., Nov., 1373- 


‘« The colors of the American flag have 
a snake with thirteen rattles, the fourteenth 
budding,’ described in the attitude of 
going to strike, with the motto: ‘‘ Don’t 
tread on me!’ It isa rule in Heraldry, 
that the worthy properties of the animal, 
in the crest borne, shall be considered, 
and the base ones cannot be intended. 
The antients accounted a snake or ser- 
pent an emblem of wisdom, and, in cer- 
tain atttitudes, of endless duration. ‘The 
rattlesnake is properly an emblem of 
America, as this animal is found in no 
other part of the world. The eye of this 
creature excels in brightness most of any 
other animal. She has no eyelids, and 
is, therefore, an emblem of vigilance. 
She never begins an attack, nor ever sur- 
renders ; she is, therefore, an emblem of 
magnanimity, and true courage. When 
injured, or in danger of being injured, 
she never wounds until she has given 
notice to her enemies of their danger. 
No other of her kind shows such gener- 
osity. When undisturbed and in peace, 
she does not appear to be furnished with 
any weapons of any kind. They are 
latent, in the roof of her mouth, and even 
when extended for her defence, appear to 
those, who are not acquainted with her, 
to be weak and contemptible, yet her 
wounds, however small, are decisive and 
fatal. She is solitary, and associates with 
her kind only when it is necessary for 
their preservation. Her poison is at once 


admirable address, nipped a mutiny in the bud. 
The Zemp/e stood on commanding ground back of 
Newburgh, from which might be obtained a fine 
view of a portion of Newburgh Bay, and the upper 
entrance to the Highlands.—[ Ep. ] 

2 This represented Vermont which, at that time, 
owing to a long controversy with New York, held 
a peculiar attitude in the contest. It was then a 
budding state.—[Eb.] 





the necessary means of digesting her food, 
and certain destruction to her enemies. 
The power of fascination, attributed to 
her, by a generous construction, resem- 
bles America. Those, who look steadily 
on her, are delighted, and involuntarily 
advance towards her, and having once ap- 
proached, never leave her. She is fre- 
quently found with /hirteen rattles, and 
they increase yearly. She is beautiful in 
youth, and her beauty increases with her 
age. Her tongue is blue, and forked as 
lightning.”’ 

Motto OF THE SALEM REGISTER.—The 
Salem Register, published at Salem, Mass., 
long bore, and perhaps still bears, as its 
motto, the following quatrain : 

“Here shall the Press the Peop.e’s RIGHTS 
maintain, 

** Unaw’d by INFLUENCE and unbrib’d by GaIn, 

‘¢ Here Patriot TRUTH, its Glorious precepts draw, 

** Pledg’d to RELIGION, LIBERTY and Law.” 


Its first appearance in that paper was at 
the beginning of the year 1802. It is 
said to have been written, for the motto of 
the Register by the celebrated Judge Story, 
then a lawyer in Salem. 

From July 23, 1807 to January 6, 1808, 
the paper, then called the Zssex Register, a 
name dropped in 1841, bore this motto:—- 

Let the greatest good of the greatest number 
** be the pole-star of your public and private delib- 
“ erations.”—Ramsay. 

The phrase, ‘‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number,’’ has, since that time, 
been made familiar to the literary world 
by the writings of Jeremy Bentham and 
his disciples. Joun Warp Deavy. 


PROFILE PorTRAIT OF WASHINGTON.— 
Towards the close of January, 1857, the 





1 Joseph Wright, the artist here alluded to, was 
a son, not the husband of Mrs. Patience Wright, 
the modeller in wax. He went to England and 
France with his gifted mother. In the autumn of 
1782, he returned to America. At Rocky Hill, not 
far from Princeton, where Washington had his 
headquarters in the autumn of 1783, he was per- 
mitted to paint the portraits of General and Mrs. 
Washington. He took a. plaster cast. of the 
Vol. III.—3 
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late Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck related to 
me a fact communicated to him by John 
Pintard, in relation to a profile of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Wright, an artist, and hus- 
band of Mrs. Wright, a celebrated modeller 
of wax figures (see Watson’s Men and 
Times of the Revolution) was in New York 
when Washington was President of the 
United States. He was very desirous of 
painting a likeness of the great man, 
from life, but could not procure a sitting. 
He learned that Washington was a regular 
attendant of St. Paul’s Church, Broadway, 
and always sat in one particular pew. Mr. 
Wright obtained permission to sit in a 
pew, partially concealed by a pillar on the 
north side, from which he had a fine pro- 
file view of Washington. From that point 
he obtained an outline, and made a sil- 
houette, which was pronounced a faithful 
delineation of the features of Washington.' 
L. D. J. 
New York, Nov., 1873. 


THE WASHINGTON MEDAL.—Revy. James 
Shrigley, the Librarian of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, has handed us 
the following note for publication. It 
will be perceived that, although addressed 
to Mr. Shrigley, it was written in response 
to an item in the November Record. 


Philadelphia, December 15, 1873. 
Dear Sir: 

I note an article in the AMERICAN His- 
TORICAL ReEcorD, for November of this 
year, relative to the ‘‘ Washington Me- 
dal,’’ stating that it had been sold and 
presented to General Grant. I answer the 
interrogatory: The Medal at present is in 
the keeping of a gentleman of Delaware. 
He has po authority to sell it, and the 
sale would not be valid without the con- 


head of Washington there. “He afterwards,’ 
says Dunlap, “ drew a profile of Washington, and 
etched it, and it is very like.” This was doubtless 
the profile spoken of by Mr. Verplanck. The 
writer has a copy of that profile, executed in the 
stipple style of engraving (not etched) in a —_ 
manner, by Wright. It is printed at the head of a 
large broadside containing Washington’s “ Fare- 
well Address” in 1796.—[ Ep. ]} 
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_ sent of the heirs in Virginia, to whom it 
belongs. Public notice has been given 
of its non-validity. 
Respectfully, 
L. M. BEnp, Jr. 


GENERAL Jackson.—The late Peter 
Hagner, for many years Third Auditor of 
the United States Treasury, appointed 
originally under Washington’s administra- 
tionand continuing in the Treasury De- 
partment until General Taylor’s adminis- 
tration, used to tell the following character- 
istic anecdote of President Jackson: ‘It 
seemed that some politician had been long 
making efforts to have Mr. Hagner re- 
moved to make a place for himself. He 
discovered that Mr. Hagner, many years 
before, when General Jackson was in the 
army, refused to pass certain of his ac- 
counts, amounting to some $15,000, for 
want of sufficient vouchers which he had 
lost in an active campaign. Armed with 
this information he approached the Gen- 
eral, and made the unfortunate mistake of 
proposing to him, that if he was appointed 
the account could be audited and paid. 
This roused the ire of the General, and 
threw him into a violent passion ; he called 
his servants to turn ‘ the infernal scoundrel 
out of the house,’ and directed one of 
them to go to Mr. Hagner and order him 
to come to him instantly. Mr. Hagner 
was quietly sitting in his office when he 
received this peremptory order, and im- 
mediately obeyed it. He found the Gen- 
eral walking up and down the room ina 
violent passion, and the first salutation he 
met with was, ‘Give me your hand, sir; 
you're an honest man; I respect you; you 
did right, sir, in not passing my account. I 
lost the vouchers. By the Eternal! to be 
insulted in my own house.’ Of course 
all this was Greek to Mr. Hagner. The affair 
had happened many years before, and was 
entirely forgotten by him. It was some 
time before he succeeded in quieting the 
General down, when he asked him what 
it all meant. The General then told him the 
circutnstances, adding : ‘ Go to your office, 
sir; make yourself perfectly easy; there 
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shan’t be a hair of your head touched as 
long as I have the honor to fill the Presi- 
dential chair.‘ ’’ C.. ¥.. 


York, PENNSYLVANIA.—In the article 
on ‘* The Continental Congress at York,’’ 
published in the HisroricaL ReECcorD for 
November, 1873, the borough of York is 
called (on page 489) ‘‘the capital of 
Adams county.’’ This isa mistake. In 
1777, York was the county-town of York 
county, as it isatthisday. Adams county 
did not exist until the 22d of January, 
1800, when it was created from the west- 
ern part of York county. Gettysburg is 
the county-town (not capital) of Adams 
county. Ww. D 

Philadelphia. 

|. NGLISH CusTtoM-HousEs IN THE AMER- 
ICAN COLONIES.—It has always been to me 
a subject of curiosity whether or not Great 
Britain had Custom-houses and _ levied 
duties in the American Colonies before it 
attempted to collect the taxes that led to 
the Revolution. Please confer a favor on 
me and many with whom I have spoken 
on the subject, but from whom I could 
draw no information. If there were Cus- 
tom-houses before the Revolution, please 
give asketch of them, including the cir- 
cumstances and dates of origin, and the 
duties levied, in as many of the Colonies 
as you may have the information at hand 
to enable you to do it. J. S. 

New York, Dec. 10, 1873. 

Answer.—There were no Custom-houses 
in America, nor import duties levied here 
before the accession of George the Third 
in 1760, when his unwise ministers recom- 
mended the extension of the operations of 
the most rigorous sections of the Naviga- 
tion Acts, to the Anglo-American colonies. 
Commissioners of customs were sent over 
to enforce the revenue laws, and these 
measures led to the Revolution. 


Mrs. Mary TuTHILt.—In Hotcarte’s 
AMERICAN GENEALOGY, page 151, I find 
the following passage : 

‘*In August, 1779, when Gen. Clinton 








took his departure down the Susquehanna, 
the defence of the upper part of Tyrone 
county again devolved on Col. (Gozen) 
Van Schaick: We will here mention that 
it was through his instrumentality that 
Mrs. Mary Tuthill, her four sons, daughter 
and a servant girl, together with Amelia 
Wilkinson and child, obtained their liber- 
ation, September 1779, from a painful 
captivity. 

Where, and at what time, did the cap- 
ture of Mrs. Mary Tuthill occur, and 
under what circumstances ? 

I have not been able to find in. any his- 
tory of the Revolution, or other cotempo- 
rary publication, an account of such cap- 
ture, and am desirous of ascertaining its 
truth or falsity. G. H. Turui., 

Tipton, Iowa. 


Op Prices.—The following is a copy 
of a bill now before me :-— 
May 15, 1783. 
Mr. John Brooks 
Bot. of John Wilcocks 
188 doz. lady’s gloves (best kid)—2o f. 
£188 00 
Ds. 
501 30-goths. 
Received the contents at the same time. 
Joun WILcocks, 
The pounds above mentioned were of 
Pennsylvania currency. In our present 
currency the price of each pair of these 
gloves was about 22 cents. 


Philadelphia. D. W. 


BETHLEHEM Diarist.—Who or what is 
the ‘* Bethlehem Diarist,’’ cited in A. H. 
R., IL, p. 509, in regard to ‘ Liberty 
Bell,’’ and what is the date of the entry? 
If authoritative, it settles a question among 
our local antiquaries. F. M. B. 

Philadelphia. 


NorTH CAROLINA INDEPENDENCE.—In 
response to a query on page 510, vol. II., 
judicial writs were originally issued in the 
name of the reigning sovereign, and con- 
cluded in the year of his reign. 





When the Colonies threw off their alle- 
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giance the name of the commonwealth and 
the year of its existence were substituted, 
except in cases where federal jurisdiction 
obtained, when of course the con- 
sistent change was made. The inquiry 
derives its main importance from the in- 
fluence of L. J. B., that the year was 
based upon the alleged action of Mecklen 
burg county in 1775, an action, if it did 
take place at the time claimed, that 
was no more a declaration of independence 
than the agreement of the merchants and 
others of Philadelphia, October 25, 1865, 
and of no controlling importance whatso- 
ever on the times, while the non-importa- 
tion agreement above referred to did give 
the cue to New York and other cities, who 
followed the lead, and produced the re- 
peal of the stamp act. As late as 1805, 
these resolutions yclept ‘‘ Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence’’ do not 
seem to have been known outside of 
Mecklenburg county, and when nearly 
a year after their supposed adoption the 
colony of North Carolina took action, it 
assumed the shape of an authority only to 
its delegates in Congress ‘‘ to CONCUR with 
the delegates ef the other colonies in de- 
claring independency.’’ North Carolina 
certainly deserves great credit for thus an- 
ticipating and offering promptly to follow 
the lead of the larger colonies, but no 
State has ever claimed to date its republi- 
can birth anterior to, or independent of, 
the action of the Continental Congress. 
FraNnK M. ETTING. 
Philadelphia. 


Editor Hist. Record, ete.— 

Please tell me through the ‘* Notes and 
Queries’? department of the Recorp if 
you have or can obtain any knowledge of 
one Samuel Emmons, born in Comerall, 
Conn,, February 20, 1743, served as a 
Captain in the Revolutionary war, and 
died near its close in New York city. 

Should this meet the eye of any of his 
descendants, will they correspond with the 
writer ? F. K. ARNOLD. 

Portland, Ogn., Nov. 27, 1873. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[ALBERT GALLATIN. ] 


[From the collection of Mr. L. J. Cist, of Cincin- 


nati.] 

New York, June 2d, 1842. 
Sir: 

Your letters of 15th Jan’y. and 23d 
May were duly received. But, in conse- 
quence of a former rheumatick attack, 
I write so slowly, and with such difficulty, 
that I have been obliged, during the two 
last years, to employ an amanuensis. I 
will try however to comply with your 
request.' 

‘¢ A Statement of my views on the sub- 
ject of the proposed Fiscal Agent,’’ would 
require more time and labour than I can 
bestow on a plan which is probably aban- 
doned. I will only say, that I am alto- 
gether opposed to the issue of any Paper 
Currency by Government, and equally so, 
to its dealing in exchanges, otherwise than 
for its own express wants and purposes. 

By ‘‘ Paper Currency,’’ I don’t mean 
Treasury Notes, bearing interest and pay- 
able at certain fixed dates, but bills or 
notes, of the same character as Bank 
Notes, payable on demand, and intended 
to make patt of the Currency of the 
Country. 

I will, in the following sketch, cover 
more ground than was embraced by your 
last enquiry; but you will be pleased to 
understand that it is not to be published, 
at least during my life.” 

I was born in Geneva (Switzerland) in 
January 1761, had the benefit of an ex- 
cellent education, and migrated to the 
United States in May 1780, one year after 
having been graduated. In May 1784, I 
removed beyond the Allegheny Mountains, 
and the following year settled myself on 
the banks of the Monongahela, in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, fifty miles south of 


1 For an autograph letter, which this reply was. 
? This injunction having been sacredly obeyed, 
not only during the remainder of Mr. G,’s lifetime, 


Pittsburgh. I was elected by that County, 
in 1789, Member of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
and in 1790, 91, 92, Member of the Legis- 
lature, (House of Repres.) of which I be- 
came a prominent Member, principally on 
account of my Agency in putting an end 
to Paper Money, in providing for the 
faithful payments of all the debts of the 
State, and generally, in placing its finances 
on a respectable and permanent basis. In 
February 1793, I was elected by that Le- 
gislature, Senator of the United States, 
and took my seat accordingly, in Decem- 
ber following. ‘This was vacated in Feb- 
ruary 1794, by a resolution of the Senate, 
on the ground of want of Citizenship for 
a sufficient length of time. The question 
was doubtful, and decided by a party vote, 
14to 12. The objection came originally 
from myself, having been suggested by me 
when I was first nominated. In October 
1794, 1 was again elected by the County 
of Fayette, Member of the State Legisla- 
ture, and on the same day and without my 
knowledge, Member of Congress, by the 
adjacent district, composed of the Coun- 
ties of Washington and Allegheny. I took 
my seat in that body in December 1795, 
and continued in it six years, always re- 
elected by that district. I had been elect- 
ed for the fourth time in Dec’ 1800, but 
resigned, and was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury, in May 1801. After the 
retirement of Mr. Madison from Congress, 
in March 1797, 1 had become the princi- 
pal, in finances I may say the only Organ 
of the Republican Party in that body, and - 
I had, in 1796, published ‘‘ A Sketch of 
the Finances of the United States,’’ which 
was favorably received, as far at least as 
regarded the Correctness and Perspicuity 
of the Statements. On the change of 


but for nearly a quarter of a century since his death, 
it seems not improper to publish now this interesting 
autobiographical letter. 











Administration, my appointment as head 
of the Treasury seems to have been al- 
most a matter of course; the name of no 
other person was, to my knowledge, ever 
mentioned for that office. This sketch is 
confined to a statement of the fact$ which 
led to the appointment. 
I have the honour to be 
With regard 
Your obed‘ Servant, 





[CurisTIAN FEBIGER.'] 


Cumberland Court-house, Jan. 28, 1782. 
Dear Col. : 

I wrote you two long letters per Scot- 
tard Finley, since which the subject of 
provisions has become still more serious ; 
out of 100 head of cattle expected from 
Dinwiddie, we have got only 9 beeves 
and 11 hogs, which will only afford us at 
most six Days’ provisions; this County is 
collecting its small Pittance. I wrote to 
Amelia Court, and inclosed them an Act 
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of Councils, which you sent me. But they 
have refused doing anything until the 
Law is sent them. I have also wrote this 
Day to Cumberland Court, but am fearful 
that they will make no Court to-day. The 
Interposition of Government or yourself 
in their behalf, becomes absolutely neces- 
sary, and I entreat you to use your Influ- 
ence. Any Orders on this subject to 
Powhatan, Amelia, Cumberland, Buck- 
ingham and Prince Edward, I can convey. 
The Beef which I got from Richmond 
was issued for four Days; when we came 
to issue it again it stunk so that no one 
could come near it. The Comissary had 
it condemned and buried. Lieut. Sharp- 
ley has returned from Albemarle, but 
without anything except a few Shirts and 
Shoes; not a pair of Overalls; in hopes, 
however, of the troops being better sup- 
plied to the Southward, I have concluded 
to attempt the marching them off without 
any more, for I foresee no immediate 


prospects of their being bettered. Pray 
let me hear from you, especially about 
provisions, and believe me, Dr. Col’. most 
Yours et cet. 


affectionately, 











Colonel W1LLIAM DaviEs, 
Commission of War, 
Richmond, Va. 


P. S. Snead is every moment expected 





1 Colonel Christian Febiger was a most merito- 
rious officer in the Continental army. He was a 
native of Denmark, where he was born in the year 
1747, and was about thirty-five years of age when the 
above letter was written. He had seen some mili- 
tary service before entering the army in the spring 
of 1775. He led a party of Colonel Gerrish’s regi- 
ment in the battle of Bunker’s Hill (serving in it as 
adjutant), where his skill and bravery were conspi- 








with 300 more men, What we will do 
with them, I don’t know. I must dis- 
charge them instantly on their arrival. 


cuous. He accompanied Arnold in his marvellous 
expedition from the Kennebec to the St. Law- 
rence, and was made a prisoner at Quebec. He 
performed a conspicuous part in the capture of 
Stony Point, and until the end of the war was a 
faithful soldier. He was particularly conspicuous 


at Yorktown, where he led a column of attack. 
He was then the commander of the 2d Virginia 
Regiment. 


From the year 1789, until his death at 
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[JonaTHAN TRUMBULLI.."] 


Lebanon, 13th July 1775. 

Sir: 

[ have to observe to your Excellency 
that the Honorable Congress have altered 
the Arrangements of the Generals ap- 
pointed by our Assembly. Wish the order 
we adopted had been preserved. Fear 
Generals Wooster and Spencer will think 
they have reason to complain. They are 
Gentlemen held in high Estimation by 
our Assembly, and by the Officers and 
Troops under their Command. 

There are reasons to fear that inconve- 
niences will arise from the alterations 
made by the Congress in the Rank and 
Station of those Generals. At the same 
time, they have the highest sense of 
General Putnam’s singular Merit and Ser- 
vices. Is it Impracticable to devise some 
method to obviate the difficulties that are 
apprehended ? 

The Army before Boston is necessarily 
thrown into two Grand Divisions. Gene- 
ral Spencer, with a number of our Troops, 
hath hitherto been at Roxbury, and Gene- 
ral Putnam at Cambridge. That Destina- 
tion continued and observed may prevent 
uneasy Competition, preserve good order 
and promote the public service. 

I am with great Truth and Regard, 
Sir, Your obedient 
Humble Servant, 


His Excellency General WASHINGTON. 
Philadelphia in September, 1796, he was Treasurer 
of Pennsylvania.—[Eb.] 

1 Governor Trumbull. It will be observed that 
he courteously expresses his wishes in the form of 
suggestions rather than requests. This was charac- 
teristic of that staunch patriot, who was one of the 


[Simon SNYDER.*] 


[From the collection of Mr. R. C. Davis, of 
Philadelphia. ] 

Harrisburgh, 28th March 1816. 

Sir: 4 

Agréeably to directions contained in 
the act entitled ‘‘An Act providing for 
the sale of the State house square in the 
City of Philadelphia,’ it will become the 
duty of the Executive on the first day of 
May next to appoint commissioners to lay 
out the said square into suitable building 
Lots, and having so done are commanded 
to sell the same for any sum not less than 
One hundred and. fifty thousand dollars—- 
It is proposed also to vest the said State 
house and square in the City of Philadel- 
phia for the consideration of Seventy 
thousand dollars—anticipating a ready 
accedence to these terms, I have thus 
early transmitted to you Sir a copy of the 
Law for the purpose of being laid before 
the corporation in order that their deci- 
sion may be had in the premises before 
the ‘period assigned for the adoption of 
measures much less agreeable, than would 
be the execution of a Deed vesting the 
said estate for the purposes and with cer- 
tain reservations mentioned in the law, in 
the corporation of the City of Philadel- 
phia. 

I have the honor to be 


Your ob* Serv‘ 


To Robert Wharton, Esq’ ° 
Mayor of the City of Philadelphia. 


most efficient of the civil officials of that day in 
promoting and sustaining the struggle for Independ- 
ence.—[Ep.] 


2 Simon Snyder was governor of Pennsylvania, 
from 1808 till 1817. He was a native of Lancaster 
county, Pa., where he was born on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1759. He rose from a humble station, 
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Elizabeth Town, 22d Dec. 1778. 

Sir :—I have the pleasure to Inclose to 
your Excellency, one of the latest New 
York papers, a letter from Major Howel, 
and another I don’t know who from. 
There is very little news, there is a Fleet 
of about 40 Transports falen down to the 
wattering place, it is said they are for 
Jamaica with lumber, &c. for the West 
Indias and possably to go home for Pro- 
visions. The Cork Fleet is not arived 
yet, it is reported that Sir Wm. Erskin 
with a party is gone to the East end 
of Long Island to collect Provs and 
Stores, and it is talked pritty commonly 
that a party is soon to go to some part of the 
Main for that purpose. I hope your Ex- 
cellency has thought of moving those 
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Prisoners ; the Tory’s is moving Earth and 
Hell in their favour ; they would have been 
at Heaven too had they any interest there. 
Mr. Caldwell informed me that it was your 
wish that some Troops might be stationed 
near Woodbridge to intersept traid from 
here to Amboy. I have sent the second 
Regt to New York. As _ you are well 
acquainted with this part of the Country 
I should not chuse to move any more of 
them without your direction, They can 
be much easier and better supply’d. That 
if it is agreeable to your Excellency I will 
send a Regiment there. I am your Ex- 
cellencys most Ob‘ 
Humble Servant, 

Wm. MAXwELL. 

His Excellency General WasuincrTon.' 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


BurraLo HistoricaL Socirery.—The 
annual meeting of this society was held at 


its hall, on the evening of January 13th, 
the Vice-President, O. G. Steele, in the 
chair. 

The report of the Board of Managers 
showed a balance on hand, January rst, of 
the General Fund, of $595.56, and of the 


Permanent Fund, $5657.83. Efforts to 
secure by subscription a permanent en- 
dowment fund, which had been com- 
menced early in the year, with encour- 
aging prospects, had been temporarily sus- 
until he attained to the highest honors of the state. 
He was a member of the convention which formed 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania, in 1790. He was 
for several years Speaker of the Assembly of that 
state; and after his retirement from the chair of 
the chief magistracy, was a member of the State 
Senate for about a year. He died at Selinsgrove, 
Northumberland county, on the gth of November, 
1819, when he was just sixty years of’ age. 

The above letter, relating to the proposed sale of 
the State-House Square, has a peculiar interest at 
this time.—[Ep.] 

1 On page 423 of vol. II. of the REcorD, is 
printed a copy of an autograph letter of General 
Maxwell (with a fac simile of his signature), from 


pended in consequence of the financial 
crisis. 

Additions to the Library during the 
year, 305 volumes, and 326 pamphlets. 
Whole number of volumes in the library, 
4477. Indexed pamphlets in cases, 4430. 
Portraits in oil, life-size, 45. Among 
the number donated during the year, were 
those of Hon. Millard Fillmore and Gen- 
eral Peter B. Porter. Photographs of cab- 
inet-size, 139 ; photographs in albums 288 ; 
cabinet-size daguerreotypes, 24. 

The obituary record from the year 1811 


the collection of Mr. L. J. Cist, of Cincinnati. 
The above is a copy of one in the collection of Mr. 
R. C. Davis, of Philadelphia, which is so charac- 
teristic of the man, that it is here given to the 
readers of the RECORD. 

At the time this letter was written, Washington 
was at Middlebrook, in New Jersey, where the 
army was encamped for the winter. It was a 
gloomy period of the war, and the Tories of New 
jersey were very active. Major Howell, mentioned 

y the General, was Richard Howell, who was 
Governor of New 
was probably the 
murdered in t781. 


—[Ep.] 


ersey in 1794. Mr. Caldwell 
ev. James Caldwell, who was 
See Recorp, vol. II. p. 377- 
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to the close of the year 1873, contains the 
names of 10,416 citizens of Erie county 
of the age of twenty years and upwards. 
The marriage record for the same period 
numbers over 13,000. 

The number of members at present is 
356 resident, 72 life, 329 corresponding 
and 25 honorary; making a total of 710. 

The property of the Society, exclusive 
of funds invested, cash on-hand, books 
and other printed matter is estimated at 
over $8000. 

The following is a list of the officers 
elected for the coming year :— 

President—Oliver G. Steele. 

Vice-P1 esident —James Sheldon. 

Recording Secretary—Wm. C. Bryant. 

Librarian and Treasurer—George S. 
Armstrong. 

COUNCILLORS, 

Orlando Allen, Albert T. Chester, Wm, 
P. Letchworth, Wm. H. Glenny, O. H. 
Marshall, Wm. H. Greene, F. H. Root, 
W. H. H. Newman, E. O. Salisbury. 

It is believed that the present year will 
witness the accomplishment of the long- 


cherished scheme of raising, through the 
liberality of our citizens, a generous en- 


dowment fund. WwW. C.B. 
St. Paul, Dec. 13, 1873. 

THE MINNESOTA HrsTORICAL SOCIETY 
celebrated the One Hundreth Anniversary 
of the Destruction of Tea in Boston Har- 
bor last evening, by a special meeting at 
their rooms. A good audience of ladies 
and gentlemen were present. 

The main address of the evening was 
made by Rev. John Mattocks. It was an 
able and interesting discourse. He gave 
a concise and clear account of the griev- 
ances felt by the Colonists, and the vari- 
ous obnoxious acts and measures of the 
home government for several years, that 
led to the Tea Party, and finally to the 
conflict of arms and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Documents of both coun- 
tries were quoted, that threw much light 
on the transactions and causes that led to 
it. The speaker regarded it as the first 


act of the Revolution. The first throe in 
the birth of our nation, and hence fraught 
with consequence of vast importance, far 
beyond anything connected with the mere 
act itself, which in itself was of no conse- 
quence. It was not that we celebrate, but 
the train of events of which it was the 
first, the ideas and principles that gave 
rise to it. 

Judge Aaron Goodrich was then intro- 
duced, and read a paper taking very dif- 
ferent views of the affair. He endeavored 
to show that the destruction of the tea was 
got up by some smugglers who had contra- 
band tea of their own to sell, and wished 
to corner the market. ‘They induced the 
crowd to destroy it by exciting their pas- 
sions and prejudices, and worse than that, 
they took care that only a part of the tea 
should be destroyed, and the rest safely 
carried off to their own warehouses! The 
whole paper was furiously denunciatory of 
the Puritans and their descendants, and 
written in a vein of bitter satire. It was 
listened to with attention, but provoked 
much merriment. 

C. E. Mayo, Esq., exhibited a number 
of autograph letters of Samuel Adams, 
Silas Deane and others, referring to the 
event, after which the Society adjourned. 


THE New Jersey Hisroricat Soci- 
ETY.—The annual meeting of this society 
was held at Trenton, on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1874, the Rev. R. K. Rodgers, Pres- 
ident of the Society, in the Chair. The 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. William A. 
Whitehead, submitted the official cor- 
respondence since the last meeting in 
May, and gave an: interesting account of 
correspondence concerning West Jersey 
documents. A letter was read calling at- 
tention to the neglected state of the grave 
of the British General, Monckton, at 
Freehold, in Monmouth county, N. J. 

The Treasurer reported a balance in the 
Treasury of $1003.27, and investments 
amounting to about $12,000. 

The Library Committee reported that 
the books had all been re-arranged, and 








that the collection was rich in United 
States documents, which consists of an 
almost unbroken series for fifty years. 

The following named gentlemen were 
elected officers of the Society for the en- 
suing year :— 

President—Ravaud K. Rodgers, D.D., 
Bound Brook. 

Vice Prestdents—Henry W. Green, 
LL.D., + Trenton; Samuel M. Hamill, 
D.D., Lawrenceville; Wm. B. Kinney, 
Newark. 

Corresponding Secretary—William A. 
Whitehead, Newark. 

Recording Secretary —David A. Hayes, 
Newark. 

Treasurer—Robert S. Swords, Newark. 

Librarian—Vacant. 

Executive Committee—Samuel H, Pen- 
nington, M.D., Newark; H. Norris Hal- 
stead, Kearney; John Hall, D.D., Tren- 
ton ; John Clement, Haddonfield ; Charles 
C. Haven, Trenton; Peter S. Duryea, 
Newark; Samuel Allison, Yardleyville ; 
Thos. F. Randolph, Morristown; Hugh 
H. Browne, Rahway. 

The following named gentlemen com- 
pose the Standing Committees for 1874: 

Committee on Publications—William A. 
Whitehead, Samuel H. Pennington, M.D., 
John Hall, D.D., William B. Kinney, 
Joseph N. Tuttle. 

Committee on Library—Martin R Den- 
nis, Peter S. Duryea, Edward Sealey, 
Robert S. Swords, Robert F. Ballantine. 

Committee on Finance—Joseph N. Tut- 
tle, Wm. B. Mott, L. Spencer Goble, 
John C. Johnson, Charles E. Young. 

Committee on Statistics—N. Norris Hal- 
stead, F. Wolcott Jackson, E. M. Shreve, 
Arthur Ward, M.D., William Nelson. 

Committee on Nominations—David A. 
Hayes, David Naar, Rev. B. Campfield. 

An interesting paper was read by Sec- 
retary Whitehead on ‘‘ The Circumstances 

Preceding and Leading to the Surrender 
of the Proprietary Government of New 
Jersey to the Crown.’’ It is a part of a 
revised edition of Mr. Whitehead, ‘‘ East 
Jersey under the Proprietary Govern- 
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ment,’’ which has been a long time out of 
print. 

Action was taken in opposition to a pro- 
posed change in the Constitution of New 
Jersey which will take from the Legisla- 
ture the power to remit taxes upon the 
property of charitable, educational and re- 
ligious institutions, and associations like 
the Historical Society. The Society then 
adjourned to meet in Newark on the third 
Tuesday in May next. 





New York Hisroricat Society.—The 
seventieth annual meeting of the New 
York Historical Society was held at their 
rooms on Second Avenue, New York, on 
the evening of the 6th of January, 1874, 
Frederick De Peyster, LL.D., the presi- 
dent, in the chair. After the usual routine 
of business was over, Dr. De Peyster deli- 
vered the annual addvess, which he enti- 
tled ‘* William ILI. as a Reformer.’’ The 
following Synopsis of the discourse was 
given in the columns of the Mew York 
Times : 

‘Dr. De Peyster described in the first 
instance the character of the century in 
which William was born, characterizing it 
as the beginning of the period of what is 
known distinctively as that of modern 
thought, and as peculiarly the formative 
period of the political institutions of the 
present time. It witnessed, he said, the 
preparation of the authorized version of 
the Scriptures, the publication of Bacon’s 
Philosophy, the formation of the first 
English colony on this continent, the 
foundation of the English supremacy in 
the East, the career of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the great rebellion, and the peace of West- 
phalia. It was alsoerendered remarkable 
by the names of the great men which it 
produced in Spain, in Germany, in France, 
and in England. Among those illustrious 
personages were such names as Kepler, 
Spinoza, Grotius, Calderon De La Barca, 
Racine, Corneille, Descartes, Malbranche, 
Pascal, Tornicelle, Maglebecchi, Johnson, 
Jeremy Taylor, Cudwortb, and Leighton. 
In the middle of a century rendered illus- 
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trious by such great men William III. was 
born. He was the grandson of Charles I., 
the great-grandson of William the Silent, 
and his grandmother was the daughter of 
Coligni. The difficulties which William 
encountered in England as a reformer, his 
championship of Protestantism, and his 
wide toleration, were next sketched. In 
the first place, his right to the throne was 
denied by the powerful party of the Stu- 
arts, and his motives were misunderstood 
by those who had called him to England. 
He began wisely, however, by insisting 
on an arrangement which made him, prac- 
tically, the Sovereign of England, al- 
though joined with Mary in the occupancy 
of the throne. Upon his accession he im- 
mediately instituted measures of ecclesi- 
astical reform, with a view especially to 
the comprehension of the national Church. 
He also instituted the national debt, which 
had since proved one of the greatest safe- 
guards of permanent government, stability 
and order. Under his sway the House of 
Commons was made more truly represent- 
ative of its constituency, and the peculiar 
institution known as the Ministry in the 
Government of England originated. The 
liberty of the ptess was also established 
during his reign, but his crowning work 
was the coalition against France, by which 


Protestantism was saved and liberty estab- 
lished upon a sure basis—a coalition into 
which he was able to bring not only the 
Protestant powers, but Spain, and even the 
Papacy itself. In conclusion, Dr. De Pey- 
ster paid a high tribute to the worth and 
genius of William III., whom he consi- 
dered one of the greatest characters of 
history, and cited in support of his, propo- 
sition the statements of antagonistic French 
writers,”’ 

Official reports that were read repre- 
sented the affairs of the Society to be in 
a flourishing condition. A want of suffi- 
cient room for the use of the Society seems 
to be the only cause for just complaint. 
The following gentlemen were chosen 
officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Frederic De Peyster, LL. D. 

First Vice-President—William Cullen 
Bryant, LL. D. 

Second Vice-President—James W. Beek- 
man. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Wi\l- 
liam J. Hoppin. 


Domestic Corresponding Secretary —Evert 
A. Duyckinck. 

Recording Secretary—Andrew Warner. 

Treasurer—Benjamin H. Field. 

Librarian—George H. Moore, LL. D. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


pas” Contributors to the RecorD will please write 
on thin paper whenever it shall be convenient for 
them to do so, 


CorrectTion.—A mortifying blunder was made 
by the printer on pages 551 and 552 of the second 
volume of the REcoRD, by transposing portions of 
an article on ‘Washington in Undress.” The 
reader may make the matter intelligible by first 
reading to the end of the first paragraph in the first 
column on page 551, and then skipping over the 
portion of the letter of Washington on that page 
and resuming the perusal at the beginning of the 
last paragraph in the second column on the same 
page, immediately under the signature of Wash- 
ington, continuing to the end of the article on page 
553, and then resuming at the paragraph on page 


551, beginning, “ What does Dr. Craik say,” &c. 
It is hoped and believed that no such blunders will 
be made in the future. 


THE SAXON—A PREDICTION.—On the 13th of 
November, 1873, Mr. Wendell Phillips, in a lecture 
at Boston, uttered the following words: “It does not 
suit our Saxon men to use their muscle. The gen- 
uine Yankee disdains work; he makes his brains 
work for him. This is not the age of work; we 
make our brain do the work of ten thousand hands, 
We work through invention, through sagacity. We 
stand to-day in Boston and laboriously lay a wire to 
San Francisco, 5000 miles away,and with one man 
at each end of the wire we send a message, and 
think it a grand achievement, But the men at each 
end know what is sent, and could betray the con- 








fidence reposed in them if they pleased. We think 
we have reached the goal, but the patient ingenuity 
of the Saxon blood, of the Yankee race, will keep 
at work until finally in your grand-children’s day it 
will send a message from San Francisco to Boston 
without a wire; no man at either end will know 
what that message is, and it will run both ways at 
the same time. We are only touching just on the 
edge or fringe of the garment, and undoubtedly 
electricity, superseding steam, will light our hquses, 
perhaps lift us into the air, carry us across the 
world, and absolutely make man the lord, without 
a movement, of creation. But the Saxon has his 
great demerits. The Roman god was force; the 
Greek god was beauty ; the Arabian god sensuality ; 
the Mohammedan god exquisite perfumes, the 
beauty of woman, exquisite wines; the Saxon idea 
of a god before Christianity had come to the race, 
was not an out-door scene; it was no beauty like 
the Greek; his heaven was a hall, beneath whose 
coof were gathered the victorious warriors, their 
battle-axes dripping blood, and they were 
quaffing the means of intoxication out of the skulls 
of their enemies. It represerted two ideas—force 
and the stimulus to victory, and then enhancing 
the delight of the hour of victory by intoxication. 
And if you will watch this Saxon race of ours as it 
marches down the centuries for a thousand years, 
you will find two great passions—see it in England 
and see it here—first, to trample under our feet 
every neighboring race to clear the ground around 
us, allow no rival, no competitor. The genuine 
John Bull can neither bear a Scotchman nor an 
Irishman unless they are under his feet; the genuine 
Yankee must absorb Mexico, invade Mexicoand take 
all the out-lying islands. And it must intensify this 
glory of conquest by adding its intoxicants, and so 
you find we are the two drunkenest nations on the 
face of the earth.” 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
records of this Society show that it was organized 
in December, 1824, by the following named gentle- 
men: Roberts Vaux, Thomas I. Wharton, Dr. Ben- 
jamin H. Coates, Stephen Duncan, William Rawle, 
Jr., Dr. Caspar Wistar and George Washington 
Smith. Five of the seven are now dead, One of 
the two survivors (Dr. Coates) is now the senior 
Vice-President of the Society. 


BENEFACTIONS.—James Lick, of California, has 
given valuable lots in San Francisco to the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, on which they may 
erect a building. He also proposes to erect a first 
class observatory on some pinnacle of the Sierra 

' Nevada range. 


‘DEATH OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS.—Professor 
George C. Schaeffer, Librarian in the United States 
Patent Office, and an ardent cultivator of the phy- 
sical and natural sciences, died in Washington City, 
on the 4th of October, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
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age. On the 26th of the same month, died Mr. Joseph 
Saxton, superintendent of weights and measures in 
the United States Coast Survey Offices at Washing- 
ton City. He was the first inventor of the electro- 
magnetic machine producing an elective spark. 


SCIENTIFIC REPORTS.—Professor Hayden, the 
industrious geological and geographical surveyor 
of our territories, has commenced the publication, 
in five stout quarto volumes, of the general results 
of his labors, 


AN IMPORTANT DEcIsION.—Thomas G. Williams 
graduated at the West Point Military Academy, and 
was appointed brevet second lieutenant, in July, 
1849. In March, 1861, he resigned his commis- 
sion, and entered the Confederate Army as an 
enemy of the National Government. In March, 
1867, Congress, by joint resolution, declared 
that until further orders, it should be unlawful for 
any officer of the United States Government to “ pay 
any account, claim or demand against said Govern- 
ment which accrued or existed prior to the 15th 
day of April, 1861, in fayor of any person who 
promoted and encouraged, or in any manner assisted 
in the late rebellion.” In March, Congress by act 
removed the disabilities from Thomas G. Williams, 
imposed by the 3d section of the 14th amendment 
to the'Constitution. Williams made a demand for 
back pay, claiming that the Act of last March mo- 
dified the operations of the joint resolution of 1867, 
so that his claim was made valid thereby. The 
Attorney-General of the United States has lately 
decided that as his claim is one of those described 
in said joint resolution, it cannot be allowed, 


OFFICES FILLED BY ELECTION.—The number of 
offices filled by election, in the United States, is 
nearly forty thousand. 


LINDENWOLD.—The residence of Martin Van 
Buren, who was President of the United States 
from 1837 to 1841, situated in the suburbs of the 
village of Kinderhook, in Columbia county, New 
York, and where that distinguished man died, was 
lately sold for $32,000 to James Van Alstyne and 
John Van Buren. 


An OLD ChuRcH.—On the last Thanksgiving 
day, the religious services for that occasion were 
held for the last time, in the old church at Long 
Meadow, in Massachusetts, for a new church has 
just been erected in its stead. The bell that rung 
out to call the people to a thanksgiving in 1873, is 
the same metal that rung out peals for a similar oc- 
casion in 1767, more than a hundred years ago, 
By excessive ringing on the occasion of the procla- 
mation of peace in 1815, the old bell was cracked, 
and the metal was cast into the form of the present 
bell. 


REDUCTION OF FeEs.—The Postmaster-General 
has ordered a reduction in the fees for registering 
cents, 


domestic letters and packages, from 15 to 
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Tue Fire in Boston.—The number of buildings 
destroyed by the fire in Boston in 1872 was 776, 
and the total loss was estimated at $75,000,000. 
In one year from the date of that calamity, a large 
majority of the places made vacant by the flames 
was filled by more substantial structures. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE.—In the RE- 
corp’s notice of the death of Louis Gaylord 
Clarke, it was stated, on the authority of a New 
York city journal, that the “ Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine” died in 1859. It didnot cease to exist, until 
1867, according to a statement of Mr. Cornwallis. 
In 1864, it was purchased by James Holmes 
Agnew, who represented the late Professor Morse 
and Charles O’Connor, and it became the organ of 
the “State Rights” party, then known as the 
“ Peace Party’’ in the North, who nominated Gen. 
McClellan for President. Mr. Agnew edited it for 
three years, when it ceased to exist. 


MONUMENT TO GENERAL Lyon.—A monument 
to the memory of General Nathaniel Lyon has 
been erected over his grave at Eastford, Connecti- 
cut. Itis composed of white marble—a shaft with 
base—resting ona base of granite four feet square. 
On tablets are represented the general on horseback ; 
the names of the battles in Mexico in which he was 
engaged ; names Of the battles in which he fought 
in the Civil War, and an inscription giving the 
date of his birth and the date and place of his 
death. On the shaft may be seen the arms of the 
United States; and the shaft itself is surmounted by 
an American eagle perched upon a globe of marble. 


IMMIGRATION.—The number of foreigners who 
came to settle in our country during the year, 
ending June 30, 1873, was 459,803, of whom 275,- 
722 were masculine and 184,011 were feminine. 
This was an increase of more than 54,000 over the 
previous year. 


MEDALS.—The Recorp would call attention 
to a series of Memorial Medals, which have been 
brought to its notice. They were issued at the ex- 
pense of Mr, Isaac F. Wood, of the City of New 
York. 

One is a memorial of the class of 1869 of Hav- 
erford College, in Pennsylvania, an_ institution 
founded, conducted and sustained by the Society of 
Friends or Quakers. On the obverse side is a 
view of the College building in relief; around this 
are the words HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, and beneath it the date 1869. On the re- 
verse side, upon a girdle, are the words, Non Doc- 
TIOR, SED MELIORE DocTrRINA ImBuTvus. Within 
the circle of this girdle is the figure, in relief, of a 
burning antique lamp, and beneath it, that of an 
open Bible. Around these are the words: FouNDED 


BY THE SocIETY OF FRIENDS, 1833. 
OF THE CLASS OF 1869. 

Another is a Norwalk-Washington Medal. On 
the obverse side is a profile bust of Washington, in 
military dress, with the words: NoRWALK, Con 
NECTICUT, MEMORIAL. Date, 1869. On the re 
verse is the inscription: Boucut or THE Nor- 
WAKE InpIAns BY RoGer LupLowe anv Cart. 
Samuet Patrick, 1640. Founpgep, 1649. 
Serttep By Act or Court, 1650. Buryt By 
British UNDER TRYON, 1779. Boroucu Incor- 
PORATION, 1836. D. & N. R. R openep 1852. 
POPULATION, 15,000. 

The third of the series is the Johnson Medal. 
On the obverse side is the profile bust of the late 
President Johnson, with the /egend ANDREW JOHN- 
SON, 17TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
On the reverse side, in relief, is a shield with the 
combined arms of the Republic and the State of 
New York, and the inscription: PUBLIC RECEP- 
TION AND BANQUET BY THE MUNICIPAL AUTHOR- 
iT1ES OF New York City, AuG. 29, 1866. 

These medals are struck in silver, bron: * and 
white metal, and are for sale by Edward ran, 
408 State Street, Brooklyn, and J. M. Haseiiine, 
1343 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MEMORIAI. 


LIBRARY OF CoNGRESs.—The report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress tells us that the Congressional 
Library now contains 258,752 volumes, of which 
number 12,407 were added during the past year. 
There were 15,352 entries for copyright. It now 
possesses a large amount of very valuable manu- 
scripts, in addition to many rare books, Its rapi« 
increase calls for more room than it can possibly 
have in the Capitol, and a new fire-proof* building, 
which Congress has authorized, should be very 


- speedily erected. The size and importance of the 


collection entitles it to the dignified and comprehen- 
sive name of the National Library instead of its 
present restricted one of Congressional Library. 


THE HuTcCHINSON PapErs.—The ownership of 
the papers of Thomas Hutchinson, one of the royal 
governors of Massachusetts, has long been a sub- 
ject for dispute between the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts and the Historical Society of that State. 
It has been a source of much earnest discussion, 
with the laudable wish on the part of both, to be 
the legal possessors of the documents. Recently it 
was agreed'to leave the question to be decided by 
a competent arbitrator. Robert S. Rantoul was 
chosen to be such arbitrator, and on Monday, the 
19th of January, he rendered a decision in favor of 
the Commonwealth. The manuscript volumes have, 
therefore, been placed in the custody of the Secre- 
tary of State. 





RICHARD DELAFIELD. 


On the 8th of November, 1873, the late Chief 
Engineer of the United States Army, Major-General 
Richard Delafield, died at Washington City, in the 
presence of President Grant, General Sherman, and 
other distinguished officers of the Army. He was 
a native of New York, where he was born about 
the year 1798, and was graduated at the West Point 
Military Academy, in 1818. He served in the En- 
gineer corps continuously for fifty-two years, during 
which time he was never absent from duty on fur- 
lough, excepting on account of illness. Ten years 
after his graduation, we find him holding the rank 
of captain in that service, Nearly all of the prin- 
cipal fortifications in our country built before the 
late Civil War, were either designed, advised, con- 
structed or superintended by him, 

In 1838, Captain Delafield was promoted to 
Major of Engineers, and the same year he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Military Academy 
at West Point, which position he held until 1845. 
In 1855, he was ordered to the Crimea, with Col- 
onel McClellan and Major Mordecai, who were ap- 
pointed Commissioners to observe the fortifications 
and military movements there. Congress published 
their “ Report on the Art of War in Europe,” in 
1860, From 1856 to 1861, Major Delafield was 
again Superintendent at West Point, and through his 
energy and skill as an administrative officer, he 
brought that Academy to a state of high discipline 
and culture. In January, 1861, he was relieved 
by Captain Beauregard, who remained in command 
only thirty-six hours, when a telegraphic dispatch 
ordered Delafield to resume command there, Beau- 
regard at once assumed the command of men in 
insurrection in South Carolina, 

For a time during the earlier périod of the late 
Civil War, Major Delafield assisted the Govegnor 
of New York in organizing and equipping state 
troops for the field, and in supplying ordnance 
stores for the Atlantic and Lake defences; and on 
the 22d of April, 1864, on the decease of General 
Totten, he was placed at the head of his corps as 
Chief Engineer, with the rank and pay of Briga- 
dier-Generai. That office he held until August, 
1866, when he was, at his own request, retired from 
active service. He had been promoted to brevet 
Major-General the previous year. After his retire- 
ment he served as Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, until his death. 


Louis JoHN RUDOLPH AGAssiz, 


When a man like Professor Agassiz dies, the 
earth is bereaved and all mankind are mourners, 
for he stands as a wise interpreter of Nature for his 
race, 
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Louis Agassiz was a descendant of Huguenots 
who were driven from France by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and was a son of six genera- 
tions of clergymen. His father was a Protestant 
Pastor of a parish in the Canton of Vaud, Switzer- 
land, where Louis was born on the 28th of May, 1807. 
His mother was a woman of uncommon mental 
vigor and large attainments, and was the chief su- 
perintendent of his early education. At the age of 
eleven years, he entered the Gymnasium of Bienne, 
in the Canton of Berne, where he studied several 
years, spending his leisure hours in fishing and the 
collection of insects. Whilst he was in the Gymna- 
sium, his father removed to the town of Orbe, at 
the foot of the Jura, where the young student’s mind 
was turned to the secrets of natural history and 
their investigation, during his vacation, by a young 
clergyman there. To the study of plants he first 
applied himself. 

After leaving the Gymnasium, young Agassiz en- 
tered the college of Lausanne, where he remained 
two years, and afterward he studied two years in a 
medical school at Zurich, There he entered the 
university of Heidelberg, and concluded his studies 
at the university of Munich, where he was a fellow- 
student with Déllinger, the eminent theologian, and 
other men who afterwards became distinguished. 
Whilst he was’ yet a student, he had become so 
skilful a scientist, that he was employed in the 
preparation of a scientific work on Brazil, which 
was printed in Latin, in folio form. He prepared 
the ichthyological portion of it, and so well was his 
task performed that it placed him in the foremost 
rank of naturalists. He was diverted from his pur- 
pose of becoming a physician, and thenceforth he 
devoted his life to scientific investigation and 
instruction, 

Agassiz’s first important publication, was a WVa- 
tural History of the Fresh Water Fishes of Europe, 
which was issued by the eminent publisher, Cotta. 
Whilst he was engaged in these labors, he took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Erlangen, and 
afterward that of Doctor of Medicine at Munich. 
His thesis on the latter occasion was a dissertation, 
in Latin, in which he maintained the superiority 
of woman. His mother was a notable example 
before him. 

Young Agassiz next pursued his studies at Vienna, 
where he devoted himself to investigations concern- 
ing the fishes of the Danube, fossil as well as living. 
In this pursuit he devoted seven years before com- 
mencing a publication on the subject. He visited 
the principal museums of Europe, accompanied by 
an artist, who made drawings of fossil fishes for 
him. In Paris he became acquainted with Hum- 
boldt and Cuvier, The latter was so delighted with 
the young Swiss that he took kim into his family. 
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On the invitation of the leading citizens of Neuf- 
chatel, in his native country, he accepted the posi- 
tion of Professor of Natural History in the college 
there in 1832. He was then twenty-five years of age, 
and had an enviable reputation in all scientific circles 
in Europe. He pursued his studies of nature with 
intense zeal, visited most of the countries of Europe, 
and also England. The Dublin and Edinburgh 
universities conferred on him the honorary degree 
of LL.D., and he soon came to be regarded as a 
citizen of the world. Scientific works from his 
mind and pen were sought after with avidity. His 
summer vacations, after 1836, were spent among 
the Alps, where he studied the geological formation 
of the glaciers; and wherever he might be, he was 
an ardent and untiring student of Nature in all her 
wonderful phases. 

At the age of thirty-nine years, Agassiz arrived in 
Boston, from Paris. He came to make himself 
familiar with the natural history and geology of 
this country. ‘The journey was made at the sug- 
gestion of Humboldt, and under the auspices of the 
King of Prussia. In Boston he delivered a series 
of scientific lectures to large audiences. Having 
received an invitation to visit every point of the 
coast of the United States in vessels of the Coast 
Survey, he determined to make his abode in our 
country. He lectured in some of the principal 
cities, visited some of the more important localities 
east of the Mississippi, where geological pheno- 
mena might be found, and in 1847, the Scientific 
School in Cambridge, Mass., was committed to his 
charge. In 1852 he accepted the Professorship of 
Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College of 
Charleston, S. C., but at the end of two winters 
spent there, he returned to Boston. Many induce- 
ments were held out to him, to win him back to Eu- 


rope, but in vain. The French Academy of Sciences * 


awarded him a prize, and offered him a scien- 
tific chair. He found wealthy men in our country 
ready to furnish money in aid of his investigations ; 
and through the munificence of a citizen of New 
York, he was enabled to establish a scientific school 
upon an island off the coast of Massachusetts. It 
was opened last July with about forty scholars, one- 
third of whom were women. These students were 
advised by him not to use books, but to study Na- 
ture directly and work therefrom. Meanwhile 
Professor Agassiz had published much and was 
constantly enriching scientific journals by his con- 
tributions, He had made a scientific trip to Brazil, 
and another to the Pacific Ocean for the purpose 
of discoveries by deep sea soundings; and he was 
Penning largely for the future when his overtasked 
rain refused to bear the burden any longer. He 
was prostrated by paralysis, and on the evening of 
the 14th of December, 1873, he died, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. 
Professor Agassiz had accepted an invitation 
from President Grant and others to deliver a 
course of lectures this winter, at Washington City, 


It was expected he would combat many of Darwin’s 
theories, in these lectures, for he was opposed to 
his notions of “ development.’”’ “ In all his inyesti- 
gations,” said a New York journal at the time of his 
death, “ and amid his greatest triumphs, he adhered 
firmly to the belief that science, so far as his ac- 
quaintance with it went, instead of contradicting, 
always confirmed the existence of a superior crea- 
tive power; and while some who, in his early life, 
had been associated with him, became afterward 
pronounced Atheists, his faith never wavered.” 


Joun PARKER HALE. 


The death of this distinguished statesman occur- 
red at his residence in Dover, N. H., in December, 
1873. He was a native of that State, having been 
born in Rochester, Strafford county, on the 31st of 
March, 1806. At the Phillips Academy, in Exeter, 
he received his earlier education, and was gra- 
duated at Bowdoin College in 1823, where he was 
a fellow-student with Hawthorn, Longfellow, Prof. 
Stowe, Sargent S. Prentice and the late President 
Franklin Pierce. He entered upon the profession of 
the law, and his private life was spent at Dover. 
He was a very able and successful lawyer; and in 
1834, President Jackson appointed him United 
States Attorney for the District of New Hampshire. 
For party reasons President Tyler removed him in 
1840. He was a pronounced opponent of slavery, 
and was ranked among the leaders of the ‘ Aboli- 
tionists,”” when that name was a reproach in the 
mind of a majority of the people of this country. 
He acted according to his earnest convictions 
and his conceptions of justice, and was, at all times, 
an outspoken advocate of the emuncipation of the 
slaves. 

In 1843, Mr..Hale was elected to a seat in Con- 
gress, wherein the discussion of the subject of sla- 
very was becoming very warm. He was renomi- 
nated in 1845, but he strenuously opposed the 
annexation of Texas, because he believed it to be 
a scheme for the benefit of the slaveholders. For 
this course, the Democrats, who had nominated 
him, denounced him as a traitor, called a conven- 
tion, and nominated another. He ran as an inde- 
pendent candidate, and the result was, no one was 
chosen to represent his district, as it was necessary 
to an election for a candidate to receive a majority 
of .all the votes cast. In 1846 he was chosen 
Speaker of his State Assembly. So boldly did he 
defy party leaders that he drew to his standard so 
many independent men, that he was chosen to re- 
present New Hampshire in the Senate of the United 
States, and when he took his seat in 1847, he was 
the only Senator elected on the Anti-Slavery plat- 
form. He remained in the Senate until 1855. 
Therein he fought pro-slavery men of every shade 
in politics with wit and good humor which gave 
him many victories. 

In 1852, Mr. Hale was nominated for President 
by the “ Free Soil’ party, as the anti-slavery poli. 











ticians and their followers were called, and received 
General Pierce was elected 
to the office, and the Legislature of New Hampshire 
falling under the control of the Democrats, Mr. 
Hale was superseded in the Senate by another, at 


about 158,000 votes. 
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the expiration of his second senatorial term. He 
was soon afterward rechosen, and served several 
years longer in the Senate, until President Lincoln 
sent him to Spain as United States minister. In 
that capacity he performed his last public duties. 


¢ 





and Council of the State of Vermont ; to which are 
prefixed the Records of the General Conventions, 
from July, 1775, to December, 1777. Edited and 
published by authority of the State, by E. P. WaL- 
TON: vol, 1, 8vo. pp. 556.—This is the title of an 
important publication, lately issued from the press 
of J. & J. M. Poland, Montpelier, Vermont. 

The editor (Hon, E, P. Walton) has given to the 
public, in this work, a more complete record of the 
Council of Safety than any collection hitherto 
printed, he having added several papers which Mr. 
Slade omitted in his * State Papers ;’’ also the 
names which Mr. Slade omitted, Mr, Walton has 
supplied. 

The Journal of the Governor and Council has 
never been printed before; nor has the Record of 
the Cumberland County Committee of Safety. The 
State has done a patriotic act in providing for the 
publication of these and other documents connected 
with its early history; for it is only by multiplying 
copies by the press can there be any absolute surety 
of their preservation. And the State has been for- 
tunate in the employment of one so competent to 
edit these documents, to the intrinsic value of 
which Mr, Walton has greatly added by the intro- 
duction of explanatory and illustrative matter in 
foot-notes. 

This first volume of the series contains a record 
of the eight General Conventions of the New 
Hampshire Grants for the independence, organiza- 
tion and defence of the State of Vermont, from July, 
1775, to December, 1777, the first four of which 
were held at Dorset, the next at Westminster, and 
the remaining three at Windor, Also, the first 
Constitution of the State of Vermont; an Account 
of the Committee of Safety of the State of Ver- 
mont, from July 8th, 1777, to March 12th 1778; 
Records of the Goverhor and Council, from March 
12th, 1778, to Augnst 23d, 1779; and a copious 
Appendix containing the Proceedings of the Con- 
gress and Committee of Safety for Cumberland 
County, from June, 1774, to September, 1777; 
Gloucester County Committee of Safety; Ira Al- 
len’s Pamphlet, containing arguments and reasons 
why the District of New Hampshire had best be a 
State; Manifesto of the Westminster Conyention ; 
Address of Thomas Young to the inhabitants of 
Vermont, in 1777; Chittenden’s Remarks on one 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Records of the Council of Safety and Governor 










of the Articles of the Declaration of Rights; Brief 
Discussion concerning the origin of the name of 
Vermont; An account of the first union of New 
Hampshire towns with Vermont, in 1778-9; Chit- 
tenden’s Proclamation of Pardons, June 3d, 1779; 
Ethan Allen’s Vindication of the Opposition of the 
inhabitants of Vermont to the State of New York, 
and of their right to form an independent State, 
and documents on the enforcement of the authority 
of Vermont in Cumberland County, in May, 1779. 

This yolume will soon be followed by-another 
of like character. It is embellished with well- 
engraved portraits, in steel, of Governor Chitten- 
den and Lieutenant-Governor Joseph Marsh, 


Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex. By 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co., 12mo. pp. 442.—This is a beautiful 
volume, full of valuable information, from the pen 
of the accomplished and industrious author of 
“« Old Landmarks and Personages of Boston,” It 
is profusely illustrated by views of places and 
things, twenty of which are by the heliotype process, 
and thirty-eight are engraved on wood. It also 
contains a heliotype copy of an old map of Boston 
and its environs, made in 1775. 

The author declares in his preface that his book 
is “ neither a county history nor a relation of con- 
secutive events, but a series of historico-colloquial 
rambles among the memorable places of Old Mid 
dlesex,’”’ in which shire the city of Boston is situ- 
ated. ‘ Arm and arm,” he continues, “ we thread 
the colonial’ highways, reading history, recounting 
traditions, and discussing men and events with much 
freedom,—challenging as we go the dwellings of 
former generations to yield up their secrets, not in- 
deed to reproduce spectres, but living objects,—reha- 
bilitating the Old and arraying it beside the New.” 

With this freedom of plan, Mr. Drake has made 
a very charming book, as well as a very useful one, 
for he has successfully labored to bring into cor- 
respondence the narratives of events with the 
topography of the theatres of such events. He has 
sought to establish, by the use of the pen and pen- 
cil, memorials of places, the features of which an 
overflowing population and the exigencies of indus- 
trial pursuits have changed. The is an essen- 


tial companion to his former one above noticed, 
composed on a similar plan, 
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Sir William Alexander and American Coloniza- 
tion, including three Royal Charters; A tract 
on colonization; A FPatriot of the County of 
Canada and Long Island, and the Roll of the 
Knights and Baronets of New Scotland ; with an- 
notations and memoir by the Kev. Evmunp F, 
Starter, A, M., Boston. Published by the Prince 
Society, 1873, small quarto, pp. x, 283. 

Sir William Alexander was the son of a Scotch 
Baron, and was born in 1580. At fifteen he wroté 
verses; at twenty-three published a tragedy dedi- 
cated to Prince James, afterwards James I. of Eng- 
land; and he became a poet of some note. On the 
accession of James to the English throne, he fol- 
lowed him to London, and afterwards enjoyed his 
continued favor, and that of his son Charles the 
First; was made Secretary of State for Scotland, 
by the latter, and in 1633, was created Earl of Stir- 
ling. He died in 1640. 

In 1621, he became greatly interested, “ exceed- 
ingly inflamed,” as he expresses it, in American 
colonization, and obtained a charter from James, 
of territory, embracing the present provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and extending 
northerly to the river St. Lawrence, under the name 
of New Scotland, The two following years he fitted 
out vessels and made great and expensive efforts to 
plant and sustain a colony on the American coast, 
in which he was unsuccessful. But notwithstand- 
ing his failure, his colonization ambition was not 
abated. In order to awaken a deeper interest in 
the subject, he published in 1625, an able and ela- 
borate paper entitled “An Encouragement to 
Colonization,” with a map of his grant and contig- 
uous territory. In furtherance of his efforts King 
Charles founded an order of knighthood, to be con- 
ferred on such of his Scottish subjects as should 
pay a specified sum of money, or furnish a certain 
number of colonists; and he issued to Sir William 
a new charter, providing extensive baronies in New 
Scotland, for the newly created knights. This pro- 
ject for obtaining the means for founding a colony 
was slow in operation, and was only partially suc- 
cessful. In 1628, during the war with France, Sir 
William procured from King Charles a charter of 
“The County and Lordship of Canada” of several 
hundred miles in width, and extending from the 
mouth of the river St. Lawrence to the Pacific 
Ocean; and the same year Port Royal in New Scot- 
land, which had been previously occupied by the 
French, was taken possession of by a body of colo- 
nists with the oldest son of Sir William as Governor, 
but on the return of peace in 1630, it was restored 
to France. The Earl of Stirling, under the charter 
of New England, of 1620, also became a member 
of the Council of Plymouth, and through a con- 
veyance of that council, prior to the surrender of 
its powers to the crown in 1635, acquired title to a 
large portion of the present State of Maine and to 
the Islands of Long Island, Nantucket and Martka’s 
Vineyard. This title was afterwards transferred by 


the Earl’s heirs to James, Duke of York, and was 
confirmed to him by his brother, King Charles, in 
his charter of New Netherland, in 1664. 

The important ancient papers and documents con- 
tained in this publication, in connection with Mr. 
Slafter’s annotations and his highly interesting 
memoir of Sir William Alexander, throw much 
light on early European attempts to colonize this 
country, and on the many obstacles in the way 
of their success. The work is a valuable 
addition to the preciously valuable publications of 
the “ Prince Society,” and entitles the author to the 
earnest thanks of historical students. 


The Proceedings of the Southern Historical Con- 
vention, which assembled at the Montgomery White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., on the 14th of August, 1873, 
and of the Southern Historical Soctety as re-organ- 
ized, with the Address by General Fubal A. Early, 
delivered before the Convention on the first day of 
its Session, Baltimore: Turnbull Brothers, pub- 
lishers to the Southern Historical Society. 12mo. pp. 
44. The Recorp has already given a brief account 
of the meeting at Montgomery Springs, and the 
reorganization of the Southern Historical Society. 
According to this record of the proceedings, the 
following are the names of the officers of the 
Society : 

President—General Jubal A. Early, Va. 

Vice- President—Hon. R. M, T. Hunter, Va. 

Secretary and ex-officio Treasurer—G. W. Mum- 
ford, Va. 

Vice-Presidents of States—Gen. \saac R. Trim- 
ble, A/a. ; Gov. Zebulon B. Vance, WV. ©. ; General 
M. €, Butler, S. C.; Gen, A. H. Colguit, Ga. ; Ad- 
miral R. Semmes, A/a.; Col. W. Call, #/a,; Gen. 
Wm. T. Martin, AZiss.; Gen. J. B. Hood, Za.; Col. 
T. M. Jack, Zexas; Hon. A. G. Garland, Ark.; 
Gov, Isham G. Harris, Zenn.; Gen. J. S. Marma- 
duke, M%/.; Gen. S. B. Buckner, Ay.; W. W. Cor- 
coran, Esq., D. C. 

Richmond, Va., the capital of the late Confederacy, 
is to be the headquarters of the Southern Historical 
Society. 


Early Days of the Presbyterian Branth of the 
Holy Catholic Church, in the State of Minnesota. 
By Epwarp D, NEILL. 

This is the title of a discourse delivered in sub- 
stance, in September, 1873, before the Synod of 
Minnesota, in First Presbyterian Church, Minnea- 
polis, over which the Rev. Mr. Neill, the author, 

resides. It is a historical narrative of events in 
Siecenit, in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church, in which Mr. Neill himself was a conspi- 
cuous actor. From the pen of one who is a careful 
historian, this discourse possesses an interest outside 
of the association whose history it recounts. It is 
a valuable contribution to the general history of that 
north-western State, whose growth is a marvel in 
the story of our Republic. 





